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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 26, 1889. 


~ OME of the most important questions affecting the rising as 
5 well as the risen generation concern political economy. 
Economie questions are always specially interesting in a new 
country, the development of which must depend in a large meas- 
ure upon the economic views taken by its leading men. Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely, one of the ablest instructors in political 
economy, has written an editorial contribution for next week’s 
FRANK LESLIE'S on the subject of * How should Political Keon- 
omy be Taught to the Rising Generation ?” 
sensible, so strong in its suggestions and admirable in every way, 


It is so clear and 


that it will deserve the attention of the American people, and 
that, we have no doubt, it will at once receive, for Professor Ely’s 
exalted standing as a master of the subject is everywhere ac- 
knowledged. 


WHAT SHOULD WE READ? 

q O answer the question, “What should we 

read ?” is much like indicating the way 
through a dense and interminable forest. We can 
find no well-trodden path, but must follow the com- 
pass. If ever there was a time when an industrious 
reader might be said to be moderately acquainted 
with the circle of literature, that time is long past. 
When books appear annually by the hundred and 
the thousand, and are accumulated in libraries by 
the hundred thousand, such a thought is prepos- 
terous. 

Evidently we must read by selection, and a selection that is 
largely an exclusion. It is easier to say what not to read than 
very definitely what should be read. And we have reached a 
pass where no man, however literary, when asked, ‘“ Have you 
read this book?” need be ashamed to answer, “I have not,” 
always provided the book be not the Bible, Shakespeare, or a 
very few such works as “ Paradise Lost,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
ur “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

We must, of course, read the daily newspaper, but we must 
also beware of reading it too much. Access to a number of daily 
papers becomes to some persons a temptation and a means of 
mental dissipation. It is one thing to keep abreast of the times 
by a knowledge of all important movements, and quite another 
thing habitually to spend hour after hour of a short life over a 
heterogeneous mass of ephemeral, controversial, conjectural, 
criminal, horrible, and often contradictory material, most of which 
well passes out of the mind with the reading. It is worth one’s 
while, sometimes, after he has read through two or three dailies, 
to ask himself how much he has got for his two hours’ work. 
How often he must answer nothing, or next to nothing, But the 
habitual waste of two hours, or of one hour, a day is a great 
sacrifice to make. A few minutes glancing through the con- 
venient summaries of ‘** News of the Morning ” and “ Personals,” 
with an occasional lingering over some matter of special interest 
or importance, is often enough for a busy or a studious man, and 
will give him all he needs to know. 

We cannot afford to spend our time in the exclusive or ex- 
cessive reading of the monthlies or the quarterlies. Here, again, 
the temptation is great. They are so numerous, so various, so 
elegant, so attractive, so popular. These are to be used and not 
abused. Not seldom, especially in these days, an able writer, an 
adept in some specialty, will condense the substance of a volume 
ir volumes into twenty or thirty pages. This foreshortening is 
often highly convenient and useful, and when the theme itself 
lies on the boundaries of one’s personal or professional horizon, 
these thirty pages may contain all that his time and other work 
permit him to read. Sometimes, too, the conspectus by a master 
will be an important aid in grasping clearly a theme already 
familiar, or in preparation for a new line of study. But for our 
best instruction, and for certainty of knowledge, we must, as a 
rule, repair not to the middle man, the reviewer or compiler, but 
to the original sources, and the expanded treatise. Thus Grant’s 
history of his campaigns is a much safer basis of estimate than 
the unfriendly comments of a home civilian or the patronizing 
criticisms of a foreign general. The reader who has access to a 
dozen periodicals will do well if he finds on the average one 
article in each which he needs to read. 

We can afford to be ignorant of all fourth-rate, third-rate, and 
most second-rate novels. One who did nothing else could not 
keep pace with the hundreds of these poor things .ow thrown 
upon the market. And there is hardly a greater waste of time 
than to read such inferior products, unless it be to write them. 
That, also, was not a bad general maxim of Emerson’s, * Never 
read any book that is not a year old.” For, if worth reading, it 
would endure that delay, otherwise it would have met its fate 
and spared us the trouble of reading it. Such a rule must, of 
course, admit of exceptions. 

On the positive side it is easier to speak in general than in de- 
tail. Not many months ago there appeared in the Forum a 
series of articles by twelve men more or less prominent, entitled, 
“ Books that have Helped Me.” Interesting as they are, they 
do not much help the reader. They present such a wide diver- 
gence and so few points of contact in the earlier and the later 
reading of the twelve, that they rather confuse than clear up the 
horizon. They show chiefly two things: by what various and 
sometimes unpromising books a bright mind may be roused to 
activity, and how naturally the early bent of the mind determines 
its subsequent literary companionship. 

Other writers on the subject of reading are apt to discourage 
us by the formidable catalogue of books which they recommend. 
Thus Frederick Harrison, in his four valuable and, in some re- 
spects, admirable papers, “ The Choice of Books,” lays out a vast 
range of reading, ancient and modern, of many lands and in many 
tongues, and when at last he condenses to “a hundred volumes 


or so which have been accepted by the voice of all mankind as 
matchless and immortal,” he admits that “to know them would 
involve the study of years.” He concludes, however, by com- 
mending as “ worthy of attention” what be calls “a short col- 
lection of books for constant and general reading,” a “ working 
epitome.” This short collection for constant and general read- 
ing, he says, “ would form, in the shape in which books now 
exist in modern libraries, something like five hundred volumes” 
in all the five different languages of modern Europe. It is a 
pity that Methusaleh did not have access to this “ epitome.”s 

A fundamental principle in reading is to read largely in the 
line of our particular work and calling. The selections of the 
teacher, artist, mechanic, lawyer, clergyman, physician, states- 
man, will be shaped by his profession. He will endeavor to gain 
a familiarity with whatsoever is directly and collaterally related 
to his calling, so as to come to his work with a breadth, fullness, 
and maturity of knowledge which shall form a complete mastery. 
In his own department every man should aim to be, to & certain 
extent, an authority. 

Again, an excellent suggestion is found in the address of the 
late Earl of Iddleseigh (on Desultory Reading), namely, to balance 
the more professional kind of reading by that which is in a meas- 
ure antithetical to it. Thus the man whose work lies along 
the sciences should take pains not to lose his hold on literature, 
and the literary man should beware of bidding adieu to the de- 
partment of science. The man of severe mathematical turn owes 
it to himself to cultivate some acquaintance with imaginative 
and zsthetic literature, and the belles-lettres scholar with studies 
that are exacting and severe. Many a man, on the other hand, 
has suffered for want of a good course of novel-reading, and 
many another for a sharp attack of metaphysics or mathematics. 

But beyond this more limited range of reading and its coun- 
terpoise, we are to seek a manly general culture. Even profes- 
sional reading should rest on a broad basis. Such was the em- 
phatic counsel of so wise and thoughtful a man as Thomas 
Arnold: “Keep your views of men and things extensive, and de- 
pend upon it that a mixed knowledge is not a superficial one. 
Adjust your proposed amount of reading to your time and inclina- 
tion. But whether the amount be large or small, let it be varied 
in its kind, and widely varied. If I have a confident opinion on 
any one point connected with the improvement of the human 
mind, it is this.” 

In laying that broad foundation, I regard the knowledge of 
history as a strong and fundamental constituent. History in 
various degrees of importance, relative and absolute. English and 
American history, of course; and if, in the order of study, Ameri- 
ean history first, yet in the order of importance, as furnishing 
the clew to all that is distinctive and significant in our own 
career and institutions, English history by no means second. 
And though opinions may differ, I should regard the old classic 
history, being the grand source and diverging point of modern 
history, civilization, and culture, as next in prime value. Then 
Italy, Germany, France, and at last the grand opening vista of 
Oriental life, now brought to light. 

History is to be studied, too, very largely by epochs, such, for 
example, as the age of Pericles, of Augustus, of Constantine, of 
Charlemagne, of the Crusades, of the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, the French Revolution, and, in England, the beginning of 
the nation, the time.of Henry VIII., of Elizabeth, of the Rebell- 
ion, and especially of Puritanism in its workings and results, at 
home and abroad. A reader who has mastered one or more of 
these historic themes has done a good work; and a man well- 
read in history rests on a strong foundation. How this is to be 
accomplished, or to present a list of historic books, is beyond my 
present aim and limits. Some excellent suggestions as to method 
are to be found in a volume published many years ago, “ Py- 
croft’s Course of Reading. 

Closely allied to history is biography. When honestly and 
skillfully written, biographies of the good and truly great are 
among the most instructive and inspiring of reading-matter. 
Books that fully answer this description, it must be confessed, are 
few, although there are many that can be read with profit. Dif- 
ferent minds will turn to different specimens. Thus one writer 
in the Forum professes that Franklin’s autobiography had influ- 
enced his whole life; and Dr. Peabody declares his special in- 
debtedness to the lives of Arnold, of Niebuhr, and of Chalmers. 
Not a few others might be mentioned equally valuable, while the 
old standard, Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson,”’ has never lost its. repute as 
foremost. One can hardly go amiss in reading the candid biog- 
raphy of a representative man. The fault of very many biogra- 
phies is that they are in length and inclusiveness out of all propor- 
tion tu the importance of the subject and the length of human life. 
A justification may be found for such a life as that of Lincoln (in 
the Century) in the importance of the man and the events, and in 
the fact that his biography is made to be a history of the times. 
And just here I would drop the remark that very few books de- 
serve to be read otherwise than with large and judicious omis- 
sions. Some are even to be read much as we read in the diction- 
ary, only for a small fraction of its contents—a single point. 

Books of travel formerly offered more of interest and instruc- 
tion than at the present time. Occasionally a book like Miss 
Kdwards’s “ A Thousand Miles up the Nile ” still appears with 
something of the old-time value, but such volumes have for the 
most part given way to the records of special exploration like 
those of Cesnola, Schliemann, Lanciani, Maspero, and others. 

As already intimated, the literary man cannot afford to abstain 
from occasional ventures into the field of science; nor can the 
scientific man hold himself altogether aloof from poetry, belles- 
lettres, and criticism. 

Indeed, the field of literature, more strictly so designated, 
pre-eminently inclusive of poetry, opens a wide range on which 
all classes of readers meet. It is a field so wide that the extent 
to which the individual reader shall traverse it must depend upon 
his circumstances. Here the aim should be, while maintaining a 
suitable acquaintance with the best contemporary literature, not 
to overlook the great standard writers of the past, including the 
recent past. Ruskin and Taine and the like must not be per- 
mitted altogether to crowd out such essayists as Macaulay, 
Lamb, Emerson, Wilson, Carlyle, to say nothing of the older 


” 


classics, even though the reading be but by selections. 
In regard to novel-reading there seems to be now a general 
consent (1) that a limited and judicioys use of this class of litera- 
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ture may be made beneficial to all; (2) that it is almost neces- 
sary to some; and (3) that injudicious and indiscriminate novel- 
reading has proved disastrous to many. Here, as already inti- 
mated, we are to seek the best, for there are enough of them. 
Frederick Harrison well says: ‘“ Assuredly black night will 
quickly cover the vast bulk of modern fiction—work as_perish- 
able as the generation whose idleness it has amused.” And it is 
noteworthy how many recent writers besides Harrison are re- 
storing Scott to a foremost place among the novelists. Some of 
his novels have had the added benefit of giving a multitude of 
readers a clearer knowledge of certain epochs of history than 
they ever gained elsewhere. Though opinions differ, one can 
hardly go astray in mentioning also Thackeray’s ‘“ Esmond ” and 
‘Vanity Fair,” three or four of George Kliot’s, two or three of 
Dickens’s (some would say more), the best of Black’s, ‘* Les Mis- 
erables,” “Jane Eyre,” “The Last Days of Pompeii,” * Lorna 
Deone,” “ John Halifax "—among those that are sufficiently well 
known. The number could easily be increased; but I am not 
now writing a list of books. It is needless to mention such 
stories as the * Vicar of Waketield ” and ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The field of poetry, past and present, is a wide one. The man 
of leisure will read widely here. To the reader of limited oppor- 
tunities, a caution is to be given—not to let Tennyson and Long- 
fellow and Browning wholly supplant Wordsworth and the great 
classic English poets of the past. For such readers a good re- 
source is to be found in various excellent select compilations, 
such as Dana’s “ Household Book of Poetry,” ‘ The Library of 
Poetry and Song,” “* The Golden Treasury,” and the like. 

And here let me express regret at the apparent decay of the 
former habit of memorizing choice passages, and even whole 
poems of moderate length. It was a custom which every young 
reader would do well to revive. But this belongs more properly 
to a discussion of the theme “how to read,” which forms no 
part of my present purpose, and would not fall within my limits. 
My object in the present article has been rather to suggest cer- 
tain fundamental principles of general application, than to enter 
upon details that might seem too restricted. 


GOVERNOR HILL’S GREATEST TRIUMPH. 

ILE greatest triumph ever obtained by any Demo. 
* * cratic politician in recent years in New York 
State must be credited to Governor Hill. Hereto- 
fore in every convention whatever the united Democ- 
racy of New York City asked was granted. As a 
rule, Kings County acted with one or both of the 
New York factions. This year it acted with what 
are called the “country delegates,” while the New 
York delegation stood almost solitary and alone. 

Governor Hill, despite the united opposition of 
Tammany Hall and the County Democracy, nomi- 
nated his ticket precisely as the candidates had been 
slated by him weeks before the convention met. 
Every “country” Democratic leader is suspicious of 
the New York Democracy. He believes they cannot 
be trusted; that they are utterly selfish and uncer. 
tain. Again and again the New York Democracy, 
when it could not fix up the programme and the 
slate of its party, has deliberately gone to conven- 
tions determined to spoil the one and smash the 
other, and no man before Governor Hill, from Tilden 
down, has dared to set his face against the New York 
machine. 

Precedent thus had apparently established the 
right of the New York delegation to have its own 
way, but at the recent Syracuse Convention Governor 
Hill was the master mind, and precedent itself gave 
way before him. The New York daily newspapers, 
that seem to know about as little regarding State 
politics as it is possible for great newspapers to 
know, jumped at the conclusion that if Tammany 
Hall and the County Democracy would unite against 
any of Governor Hill’s candidates they would cer- 
tainly be taken from his slate or defeated for the 
nomination. Precisely the reverse happened. The 
County Democracy and Tammany Hall voted solidly 
against Messrs. Wemple and Tabor, but Kings 
County held aloof, and swinging into line with the 
“country ” delegates, carried the Governor's slate 
through with a rush. 

Governor Hillis thus left free from any entangle- 
ments with either branch of the New York Democ. 
racy 


Governor, has been obliged, during the sessions of 


Heretofore he, like every other Democratic 


the Legislature, to stretch his judgment and author- 
ity to the utmost to gratify the demands of the con- 
tending New York factions. They were the life and 
soul of Democracy. Now, however, the condition of 
affairs is changed. Governor Hill owes nothing to 
either faction in New York City. The “country ” 
Democracy and Kings County have demonstrated 
their friendship, while the factions in New York, if 
they want favors, must beg for and not demand them. 

The “country ’ Democracy has always been more 
easily handled, more consistent and devoted in its 
friendship to its leader than the New York Democ- 
‘racy. Governor Hill finds himself the leader of his 
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party in the State, backed by a most devoted follow- 
ing in the rural districts, and freed from the fear of 
treachery in New York. He thus possesses a van- 
tage ground of almost impregnable strength in the 
coming national contest of 1892. 


THE MUGWUMP'S OBLIQUITY OF VISION. 
E almost wish it were possible to try for a brief 
season the experiment of a Mugwump Presi- 
dent. What he would do, we imagine, would, under 
the trial of a practical test, prove vastly different from 
what he would like to do, and what he would promise 
to do. 

That idol of the Mugwump heart, Mr. Grover 
Cleveland, went far beyond the expectation or desire 
of his party in pledging himself over and over again, 
before and after his nomination and election, to the 
cause of civil-service reform. No doubt he expected 
that his pledges would bring him votes, and no doubt 
he was sincere in volunteering those pledges, yet how 
utterly he failed in the attainment of his object and 
the fulfillment of his obligation. He, as much as 
any mah in his party, made civil-service reform a 
lively public question. His advocacy of it brought 
about its banner thousands of enthusiastic but inex. 
periericed theorists, who were ready to enter upon a 
crusade, if need be; in behalf of the reform. He 
rallied to its standard tens of thousands who had not 
the slightest conception of what civil-service reform 
meant, but who were captivated by the sonorous ery 
of that Had he 


been supported by his party, nay, had he, standing 


much -abused word, “ Reform.” 
by himself, alone proved steadfast in the faith, the 
éause of civil-service reform would have been given 


When he de- 


liberately turned his back upon it, subjected it to in- 


ai impetus it never before had had. 


sult and ridicule by blind obedience to the demands 
of the worst spoilsmen, he struck the heaviest blow 
that 
His official acts, more than those of any pre: 


at civil-service reform friend or foe has ever 


given. 
decessor, encouraged the opposition to ¢ivil-service 


reform in both political parties. It strengthened the 


spoilsmen, it disheartened honest reformers. Yet we 
find Mr. George William Curtis, President of the 


National Civil‘service Reform League, expressing his 
profound admiration of Grover Cleveland, and in the 
same breath arraigning President Harrison as the 
giant enemy of civil-service reform. 

Mr: Curtis, who glossed over the glaring incon- 
sistency of Grover Cleveland’s acts and words, has 
nid lauguage bitter enough to describe his contempt 
for the present Administration: He says it is un- 
precedented that a party should, in its platform and 
by the mouth of its candidate, advocate a principle 
or a reform, and subsequently, through some of its 
hewspapers and some of its conspicuous members, 
oppose that reform. Mr. Curtis is so intent in dis: 
covering flaws in the Republican party that he neg- 
lects altogether the chasm dividing the free-trade 
ahd protection factions of the Democracy. Conspic- 
uous Democrats and Democratic newspapers are not 
afraid to openly oppose the platform and the legisla 
tion of their party in tariff matters. They stand side 
by side with Republican advocates of protection. Still 
Mr. Curtis assumes to berate the Republican party as 
singularly and ridiculously inconsistent. 


THE MORALS WORKING - WOMEN. 


HE Government has just issued the Fourth An. 
nual Report of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 


OF 


of Labor, and, as in all such cases, the book itself will 
hardly reach the public for two or three months. 
The volume is wholly devoted to the statistics of 
working-women in the large cities, and it must be 
said for Commissioner Wright that he lets no aspect 
of the subject escape his thoughtful attention. Ina 
broad sense one page of the report is as valuable as 
another, but the portion devoted to the consideration 
of the working-women’s morals will probably find 
the greatest number of readers. It were ungracious, 
but not on that account the less true, to say that 
most of these readers will be disappointed with Mr. 
Wright’s conclusion that ‘“ the working-women of the 
country are as honest and as virtuous as any class of 
Why should it be otherwise? The 
conditions of their existence, it will be said, their en- 


our citizens.” 


vironment and the temptations that beset those of 
them that are attractive, all make it impossible for 
the great number of poor girls to walk in the right 
path. 

The subject is so vast and so complex that all gen- 
eral statements must be made with reservation ; but, 
remembering this, every fair-minded man must ad. 
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mit that the young women whose social position is 
one of ease and luxury and conventional duties are 
obliged to encounter temptations more insidious and 
more dangerous than those which beset the path of 
the worker, while the atmosphere in which the former 
live tends rather to relax than to strengthen the 
moral fibre. Vice and vicious inclinations present 
themselves to the working-girl in a crude and repul- 
sive shape, while for her whose life is a holiday, they 
come with the goodly outside of falsehood and the 
promise of a living interest to one, 


“The languid light of whose proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours.” 


All things in human life are relative ; and it is 
the weak point of statistics that they begin and end 
with figures, as if these told a complete.story. Work- 
ing-women, we are told, earn but so much ; and yet 
no report has ever gauged, or can pretend to gauge, 
the irrepressible buoyancy of the forces that sustain 
the worker—the love of home, the sense of personal 
purity, the womanly dignity, the religious faith. Not 
till these are dead will working-women be untrue to 
themselves. 


THE GOVERNMENT HELPING SECTARIAN 


SCHOOLS. 
T will surprise a great many persons to know that the Federal 
Government is extending its aid to sectarian schools for the 


a5 


Last year $576,000 was taken from the 


education of Indians. 
Treasury and devoted to church work among the Indian tribes. 
Of the total amount, $347,000 was drawn by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Hereafter, it is stated, the division will be more fairly 
made among the various denominations, and at the same time 
the Government will push its public-school system for the 
Indians so as to enable them to accomplish much more work in 
educating the 30,000 little savages. The money used for these 
sectarian schools for the Indiznus goes into. the Treasury from the 
sale of Indian lands, and it is argued that for this reason it is prop- 
erly diverted to the teaching of the Indians in sectarian institu- 
tions. Some of the most earnest friends of the red men defend 
and encourage these sectarian appropriations, but they are entirely 
against the policy of the Government. President Harrison, we 
believe, would be justified in insisting that public funds should 
only be spent for secular purposes, and that the religious work 
among the Indians should be left to the missionary branches of 
the various churches. 

Why any particular denominational work should be done 
among the Indians more than among the blacks, or. for that 
The 


mass of the people opposes the tse of public funds for any sec- 


matter, among ignorant whites, it is difficult to understand. 


tarian purposes, and in course of time we expect to see a rising 
public sentiment in this matter that will deprive hospitals, 
asylums, and other public institutions under sectarian control of 
any aid from public funds. The Federal Government, the State 
or municipal Governments should provide in all these matters for 
the care of the destitute, the sick. or for others who absolutely 
require assistance, but this aid should not be given in behalf of 
any church or any denomination. The amount paid annually by 
cities and counties in the State of New York to purely sectarian 
institutions would, if computed, aggregate many millions of dol- 
lars, a sum that would startle the people. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue delegates to the Pan-American Congress have literally 
been received with open arms ever since their arrival in Wash- 
ington. Their excursion to the Kast was a series of ovations, 
and so many banquets and receptions were tendered that the 
delegates before they reached Niagara complained that they had 
had no time for rest. One of the most notable of all the recep- 
tions was that extended by the famous Fort Orange Club at Al- 
bany. It was a magnificent affair, attended by the Governor and 
by other State officers, as well as by many distinguished guests 
outside the very agreeable social circles of the capital. 


OnE of the best nominations for the Legislature made by the 
Republicans of this State is that of Mr. William A. Sutherland, of 
Rochester, who is a candidate in the Twenty-ninth Senatorial 
District. Mr. Sutherland will no doubt be elected, and will at 
once take a commanding place fora new member in the most 
distinguished legislative body in our State. He is a lawyer of 
rare gifts, eloquent, logical, and skillful in analyzing public ques- 
tions, as he demonstrated by his speech of acceptance after his 
In that speech he pledged himself to the cause of 
He will prove an able advocate 


nomination. 
high license and ballot reform. 
of these reforms, which, no doubt, will be the leading topics of 
discussion in the Legislature of our State next winter. 


THE Australian system of balloting, the telegraph reports, was 
successfully tried at the Dakota election. Both parties were de- 
lighted with it. Nine States have now tried this experiment, 
and in every one it has proved a success. So with high-license 
or high taxation of the liquor interest. More than a dozen States 
have tried the experiment, and in every one it has realized the 
brightest anticipations. It is with shame we contemplate that 
New York State, which heretofore has led in every great reform 
nfovement, now lags behind while smaller and less important 
commonwealths in the West have forced their way to the leader- 
It cannot be said that the people of New York do not be- 
The members of the Legisla- 


ship. 
lieve in ballot and excise reform. 
ture, who stand much closer to the people than the Governor, 
have repeatedly passed bills in favor of both these movements, and 
but for the vetoes of Governor Hill, in flagrant violation of public 
opinion, ballot and excise-reform laws would both be embodied 
in the statutes of this State. Five million people are deprived of 
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the benefits that would inure to them from these measures, and 
they are also stigmatized by the people of other States as reac- 
tionary in their views and tendencies. The great Empire State: 
is thus deprived in part of its commanding position and relegated 
to the company of Bourbons in the background. Politics, and 
nothing else, inspired Governor Hill in his antagonism to these 
reforms. Itis amazing that the political ambition of one man 
weighs in the balance against the hopes, the aspirations, and the 
purposes of a progressive people. 


SENATOR WabE Hampton, of South Carolina, declares that a 
protective tariff simply helps to keep up the competition of the 
North with Southern industries. So this is the secret of the 
almost united opposition of the Democracy in the South to a pro- 
tective tariff. It is opposed because it is believed to aid the 
Northern manufacturer in the fight for supremacy. Is this 
If this were true it would ac- 
count for the free-trade fever of the South; but until Senator 
Hampton shall show why and how it is true, we shall question 


something akin to sectionalism? 


Protection, if it is beneficial to 
the North is equally beneficial to the South. That is a propo- 
sition that even an old free-trader like the Senator from South 
Carolina will find it exceedingly difficult to controvert. 


the accuracy of his statement. 





ENGLISH purchasers of Confederate bonds, having failed in 
every attempt to realize on this worthless property, now propose 
to try bulldozing. The English syndicate controlling the bonds 
gives out that it will lend no more money for Southern industrial 
enterprises until a little, no matter how small an amount, has 
been paid on Confederate bonds that were issued to help the 
Southern cause. Even so small a fraction of the par value as 
one per cent. would be accepted. Of course the payment of any 
amount, no matter how trifling, would at once impart value to the 
bonds held by English speculators, and in this the profit of 
the speculator would lie. There is sufficient idle capital in this 
country, however, to meet all present demands of the South. It 
will therefore be unnecessary for the Southern people to submit 
to the terms of foreign bulldozers. 


In Baltimore, Md., as in Jersey City, N. J., independent Dem- 
ocrats have been driven away from their party by the extremes 
to which a political ring has gone in its oppression of tax- 
te- 


payers, and in its defiance of public opinion. In Baltimore, 


publicans and independent Democrats have named a fusion 
ticket, and in Jersey City, respectable Democrats decline to sup- 
In municipal politics, a bolt of this kind 


is indicative of a desire on the part of the tax-payers not only to 


port ring nominations. 


obtain redress for wrongs inflicted by corrupt politicians, but also 
to prevent the continuance of such wrongs. It is surprising that 
the tax-payers of other large cities do not unite, regardless of 
political affiliations, to secure economical city government. It 
could readily be done, and tax-payers would reap a distinct ad- 
vantage in the material as well as the moral aspect of the case. 


THE World’s Fair Committee in Chicago proceeds in a most 
systematic manner. Every employer of labor in the city, num- 
bering over a quarter of a million, has been asked to lend a hand 
to the Fair enterprise. All the various departments of trade and 
commerce have been asked to organize separate and distinct 
branches of the committee, and these various sources of aid are 
all systematically directed into one channel, so that their aggregate 
volume of help becomes enormous. The wholesale boot and shoe 
dealers have decided to raise $100,000, which will be met by an 
equitable assessment on all the dealers in the city. This scheme 
has been carried down even to the commoner occupations, like 
the barbers and the cigar-dealers, and so the work goes on. Thus 
we see that if every active citizen of Chicago puts his hand to 
the wheel, an impetus will be given to the enterprise that may 


become tremendous. And what is New York doing? 


THE platform adopted by the Democratic State Convention of 
New York wants it distinctly understood that the Democracy of 
this State does not advocate free trade, but simply favors tariff 
reform. And who is there, we beg to ask, in this broad land of 
ours who does not favor tariff reform? Who is there with a 
grain of common-sense in his head who does not know that 
amendments to the tariff laws are constantly demanded by rea- 
son of changing conditions of commerce and trade? To favor 
tariff reform, therefore, signifies nothing. 
tween free trade and protection, and if Governor Hill’s platform 
was made to catch protection Democrats who left the fold when 


The question is as be- 


the Democracy nominated a free-trade candidate last year by the 
votes of free-traders and on a free-trade platform, we doubt if it 
If the Syracuse Convention favored a protective 
It is for tariff reform, but the 
burning question is, does it favor a continuance of the protective 


will succeed. 
policy it should have said so, 


policy upheld by the mass of the Republican party, and by some 
of the best men and newspapers that honor the Democracy with 
their devotion and support ? 


It may be taken as settled that there will be no * Dressed-beef 
Bill” introduced in the Legislature of New York next winter. At 
the last session an effort to pass such a bill was made, and its 
chief promoters,when they failed, boasted that they would succeed 
better at the next session; but the United States Circuit Court of 
St. Paul, Judge Nelson presiding, recently decided that the 
Minnesota Meat 
“ Dressed-beef Bill” introduced at Albany last winter, was un- 


Inspection Law, which was similar to the 


constitutional and void, as it was in plain violation of the laws of 
the Constitution providing that Congress shall have control of 
commerce between the States, and of a further clause providing 
that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
As 
no court except the Supreme Court of the United States can over- 
rule this decision, it must stand, for the present at least. It will 
in all the other States as well 
It is more than strange that not one of the many 


leges and immunities of the citizens of the several States. 


” 


put an end to “ dressed-beef bills 
as Minnesota. 
lawyers in the Minnesota Legislature last winter saw the fatal 
defect in the bill, or, if he saw it, had the courage to oppose it 
as unconstitutional and inoperative. 
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THE PERILS OF ELECTRICITY. 


HERE can be no doubt that Mayor Grant has the sympathy 

of the publi in his crusade against the ele« tric-lighting com- 

panies of New York. They have manifested an indifference, in 

the erection of their lines, to the conditions of public safety which 

is utterly indefensible, and it is high time that thev should be 
l 


compelled to bury their wires under ground, and to provide, until 


this is done, for the proper insulation of those left exposed Phe 
community will no longer tolerate the murderous disregard 
the security of citizens by these corporations. 

lies which up to this writing have 


t} 


Of the twenty-one tra 


re 
ly insulated wires in tl s city, the last, 


been caused by imperfe« 


t 
which occurred on October 11th, was in many respects the most 


frightful. On that day a Western Union linem named John 





Feeks, while work ng in a network of wires at the top of a fifty- 
foot pole at Chambers and Centre streets. touched an electric- 


light wire, and instantly received the full force of the current. 


He was unalt le to let ro of the wire, and in his agonized con- 
tortions he fell so that it passed across his face, while hi 


body, becoming entangled in the wires, was held in mid-air. For 
some moments his suff s were frightful. Smoke issued from 
his nose, his hand and foot; he seemed literally to roast to death. 
{nd there for some time the body hung with the wire burning a 
dec per tren h across his face, from which the blood drij pe dina 
stream. It was half an hour before the company’s employés 
reached the spot, cut the wires, and took down the body; and 
meanwhile an enormous crowd watched, in silent horror, the 
ghastly spectacle. 

The World is right when it says: “This was not an accident. 
It was a crime committed for money. The criminals are snug, 
well-to-do, eminently respectable citizens, the officers of our elec- 
tric-light companies, who for gain maintain a thousand miles of 
wires overhead, charged with deadly currents of electricity, and 
so imperfectly insulated that the pretense of insulation only 
renders the danger greater by lessening caution.” 
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There must be no more murders of this sort 
The law forbids overhead wires; let it be en- 
forced. If the companies refuse to obs y it, let the 
Mayor forthwith stop the current on every ex- 
posed line, and employ the police to chop down 
every pole from Harlem to the Battery. What the 
people dem ind is not promis Ss, apologies, ¢ XCUSES, 


but action. action. ACTION! 


BROOKLYN TABERNACLE 
DESTROYED 

HI. famous Brooklyn Tabernacle, of which 

Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage is pastor, was to- 
tally destroyed by fire on the 13th inst. This is 
the second time the Tabernacle has been thus de- 
stroyed. The burnt building was of fourteenth 
century Gothie architecture, and was dedicated 
on February 22d, 1874. It was of brick, with 
stone trimmings, with a frontage of 150 feet and 
a depth of 113 feet, to which had recently been 
added an extension 60 feet wide and 12 feet deep 
The seating capacity was 4,000, and it was al- 
ways fully taxed at the Sunday services. Another 


and larger building will at onee he erected 


LIFE AMONG THE COW-BOYS OF INDIAN TERKITORY,.—From PxHoros.—{SkE PAGE 210.] 
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REPRESENTATIVE SOCIETY LADIES.— X. 
MRS. LUCY WHARTON DREXEL. 
HE honored guest at the residence of Mrs. Lucy Wharton 
Drexel, on Madison Avenue, New York, will be impressed 
at once not only by the evidences about him of quiet refinement, 
but also of the highest culture. Rare pieces of china, attractive 
family portraits, priceless volumes musty with age, attract the 
eye amid all the wealth of modern statuary, paintings. and dec: 
rations. Mrs. Drexel, before her marriage to Mr. Joseph W 
Drexel, the well-known banker. was a member of the old Wharton 
family, and that fact is attested ly her possession of some choice 
pieces of china and family portraits that were handed down from 
her great-grandmothers. It is also attested by the traditions of 
their doings and sayings in the early days of the Revolution. 

Mrs. Drexel is herself an enthusiast where old Dresden, old 
lace, old books, and old prints are concerned. In her numerous 
travels, which have extended as far east as Damascus, as far 
north as St. Petersburg, and as far south as the first cataract of the 
Nile, she has had unusual opportunities for collecting and study- 
ing rare and beautiful things. Then, again, the association with 
such a lover of books as her husband was in a notable degree, 
and the wealth of “ quaint and curious volumes of forgotten lore” 
which he had coilected about him, cultivated in her refined nat- 
ure a love for editio princeps and the rich lustre of the vellum- 
vound “ Elzevirs,” which Mrs. Drexel appropriately calls her 
*bantams.” Every one who knew the late Joseph W. Drexel 
will recall his supreme delight and perfect content when seated 
at his table indexing his large collection of rare old prints, o1 
buried in the pages of his mellowed books. Ile was a connois- 
seur of art, and it added greatly to his enjoyment of life that 
Mrs. Drexel’s tastes were so thoroughly in sympathy with his 
own. For some years Mrs. Drexel has been a member of the 
Causeries de Lundi, the ladies’ literary club which was organ- 
ized by Mrs. Cuilum a few years ago. She is also a patron, as 
her late husband lony had been, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and in its success takes great interest. Besides all this. she 
is an energetic business woman, and in her capacity as guardian 
and executrix of a large estate spends many busv hours, from 
which she seeks relaxation mainly in her favorite pastime—read- 
ing, and the enjoyment of her charming family of young daughters 
Mrs. Drexel is of average height, and bears in face and form 
the strong impress of the charms which made her as a young 





lady notably attractive, and still make her a beautiful woman. 
Her face is round and full, and her eyes are singularly bright 
and penetrating. Her hair falls in wavy masses over a full but 
not too prominent forehead, a brow indicative of strong ideality 
and marked individualism; a combination rarely found, but always 
present where great strength of character exists. No hostess in 
the best circles of New York society can entertain more hospi- 
tably, and none is more easy and gracious amid all the responsi- 
bilities of social usages, than Mrs. Drexel. Up to the time of her 
husband’s death, and during all the period when she entertained 
freely, some of the most distinguished gentlemen in literature, 
the Church, and official life were welcomed to the charming 
inner circle of her hospitality. Graceful and winsome in manner, 
a spirited conversationalist, with a mind well stored by study and 
observation, she has occupied for many years a distinguished 





place in the best society of New York 


REPRESENTATIVE SOCIETY LADIES OF NEW YORK.—X. 
Lorillard, Jr.] MRS. LUCY WHARTON DREXEL, , 


[The next portrait in this series will be that o: Mrs. P 
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AN AUTUMN WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


N autumn-‘time my love and | 

[ Strayed far afield alone; 

The leaves of gayly-varied dye 
About our feet were blown, 

And frolic winds went whispering by 
In happy undertone. 


‘ Have joy,” they said; “be glad, be gay!” 
“Be merry,” sang the rill— 
But, lo! across the fading day, 
From off the pine-crowned hill, 
Down flung its mournful roundelay 
A lorn hid whip-poor-will. 


How sorrowful the lingering note— 
The clear, recurring strain! 

Now near it seemed and now remote, 
Yet still it came again, 

Until its melancholy rote 
Brought sadness to my brain. 


And like a far-adventuring dove 
My soul went down the years; 

I saw the weary ways thereof, 
The dark despairs and fears; 

I turned and looked upon my love— 
Her eyes were dim with tears! 


She hid her face upon my breast, 
Where hope had birth again. 
‘Oh, sweet,” I whispered, “love is best, 


And ours is not in vain; 
Love brings its meed of joy and rest 
As well as grief and pain!” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


= ~~ : — 5 
MY CASUAL DEATH. 
By J. H. CONNELLY. 

CHAPTER V. 

HEY covered my corporeal me with a big 
sheet that fell down to the floor on each 
side, put a little bandage on my wrists to 
keep my arms folded, and laid silver half- 
dollars‘upon my eyelids to hold them 
closed. In the next room a table was set 

out with sandwiches, cakes, sherry, a box 

of cigars, and a decanter of peach brandy. 

When Mr. Darius Twissle paid a cere- 
monious visit to “ view the remains” he 

sampled that peach brandy and promptly 
volunteered to be one of those to “ 
with the corpse” that night. His proffer 

of service was accepted, and he and Harry 


sit up 





Darley were installed as watchers. There was little congeniality 
between them, and few sentences passed. Harry was plunged 
in gloomy doubt as to whether he was not morally responsible, 
at least, for my fate, and should not confess his guilt to the cor- 
oner, despite Faxon’s arguments; reflections that fully occupied 
Mr. Twissle plied the brandy until he became drowsy, 
went to sleep in a big easy-chair, and there snored, snorted, and 
gritted his teeth until daylight. Colonel Devaux strolled in a 
couple of times before midnight, took a drink of sherry cach time, 
and then went to bed. 

Poor young Darley was in such a state of mind that he seemed 
to have a vague suspicion of the presence of the unearthly shapes 
which, perfectly visible to me, filled all the space about us with 
their multitudes. From time to time he would start, cast nervous 
glances over his shoulder, and peer sharply and questioningly into 
the deeper shadows at the farther ends of the large, ill-lighted 
room, Finally he seated himself with his back firmly pressed 
against the wall, as if he was determined to face whatever might 
present itself. 

Among the spectral things there seemed to be a centre of in- 
terest about my abandoned form. They thronged around it, 
hovered over it, seemed striving to identify themselves with, or 
take possession of it, yet constantly found themselves repelled by 
something init. But the strangest thing I saw that night was 
an endeavor on the part of Mr. Twissle’s inner self to emerge 
from his material form in a dream, while his body slept. That 
incorporeal individuality looked like Twissle, and at the same time 
did not. It is hard for me to explain the difference, but perhaps 
I will be understood when I say that it seemed to be the insub- 
stantial, dully translucent semblance of his material self, as it 
could readily be conceived that personality would look if its 
vices, weaknesses, meannesses, and self-abasement were all ex- 
posed naked, without the mask which life had made of the flesh 
clothing them. Its degree of materiality was not sufficient to 
give it any definite outlines, so that it could be likened to noth- 
ing so well as the ill-compacted centre of a leaden-hued aura, 
from which radiated an impression of degradation, of coarse, ab- 


his mind. 


ject, cowardly, selfish sensuality, appreciable more clearly by 
spiritual cognition than through a perception akin to sight, as 
that sense is understood from a material standpoint. Scarcely 
had it tremblingly emerged from the slumbering body when it 
seemed to become conscious of the presence of the horrifying 
hosts of the air, that rushed upon it, seemingly to seize and 
crush and rend it. In wild terror the rash shade hastened to re- 
gain the shelter of its body, but did so with manifestly intense 
difficulty, and its agony of perturbation was so sensibly conveyed 
to its material form, that choking, gurgling moans and inarticu- 
late howls burst from the sleeping lawyer’s lips, until Harry Dar- 
ley went over and shook him violently, calling: 
“Wake up! Mr. Twissle; wake up! You’ve got a night- 
mare.” 

And even when so awakened the man shivered with reminis- 
cent fright. 

People from all the country-side began gathering about the 
house early in the forenoon, for by this time the news of my sud- 
den demise had been carried many miles, and there was a gen- 
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eral and deep curiosity prompting attendance upon the inquest. 
It might be supposed that the popular feeling was one of sympa- 
thetic sorrow, and, indeed, that was not altogether lacking, for my 
family was an old and respected one and I was personally well 
liked. But I, being able to read thoughts, and not now distrust- 
ful of my ability, looked into the minds of my friends and neigh- 
bors, and saw there that eager curiosity was the dominant mo- 
tive in the 
“going to cut him open and find out what killed him so 


throng. Dr. Caruther, it had been widely rumored, 
was 
suddenly.” 

When there were a score or more persons in the parlor, Lu- 
ella and Mrs. Yorane came down, escorted by Colonel Devaux. 
The girl was in hysterics. Knowing that she was but playing a 
part, to win popular sympathy as a preliminary to the claim upon 
my estate, which would be made as soon as I should be under 
ground, I could not but admire her consummate skill as an act- 
ress. Tearing herself from the apparently detaining hands of her 
mother and uncle, and regardless of the spectators present, she 
threw herself upon her knees beside my body, wound her arms 
about me, and pressed her lips to mine, sobbing hysterically and 
uttering broken, incoherent words of endearment. Meanwhile 
the mother wept copiously in sympathy, and the colonel, in his 
stateliest English manner, confidentially whispered, to two or 
three of those nearest him, that his niece was ‘quite heart- 
broken ” and he “ feared she would not survive the shock.” At 
length they carried the grief-stricken girl away to her room, in- 
sensible. 

My curiosity led me to go with her. Inside the disereet port- 
al of her apartment she bounded to her feet with a little laugh 
of triumph, exclaiming : 

“ How was that, Bertie?” 

“ Magnificent, Lollie, magnificent,” replied the colonel, enthu- 
siastically. ‘ You excelled yourself. By Jove! I never had an 
idea before of what a splendid actress you are.” 

“Tt was quite the real thing, my dear,” assented the ,older 


“You really frightened me.” 


woman, 

“With the idea that I might quit the partnership and go on 
the boards ?” retorted Luella, mischievously. ‘‘ You needn’t be 
afraid of that. I have too much regard for my position in society. 
It is awfully trying work on the nerves, though. Get out the 
absinthe bottle, Bertie, and make up a /rappé for me, like a good 
fellow.” 

My uncle and Ruth arrived a little before noon, and there 
being no one present at the moment to perform the ceremony of 
introduction, Colonel Devaux, in his most impressive British- 
army style, made himself known to the squire as the uncle of the 
lady who was to have been my wife. Squire Fairfield met him 
with coldly ceremonious courtesy. Though he said to himself in 
his own heart that it was an injustice, he could not help feeling 
somehow as if those foreigners were, among them, in some 
measure responsible for the death of his nephew. He was, how- 
ever, too thoroughly a gentleman of the old school to be wanting 
in formal consideration toward any one beneath a roof where he 
had such rights as now belonged to him here as nearést of kin to 
the deceased. Could he, he asked, pay his respects to the lady 
and her mother? Unhappily, the colonel replied, Miss Yorane, 
who had shortly before been subjecting herself to the painful 
ordeal of looking upon the dead face of the man she loved, was 
too much prostrated to receive any one at present; but when her 
mother had somewhat restored her to calmness, it would no 
doubt be a consolation to her to receive her dear Arthur’s uncle. 
Colonel Devaux was unusually effusive in making his speech, for 
he judged keenly the good, warm-hearted old man before him, 
and skillfully wrought to make a good impression by seeming to 
forget his pomposity in the manly sentiment of sympathy natural 
upon such an occasion. The squire thought rather better of him 
than he had expected to. 

After a little while 
found her reclining upon a sofa with a lump of ice in a towel 


2uth was admitted to see Luella, and 


upon her head, a damp handkerchief on the end of the pillow 
near her eyes, and her mother fanning her, with a look of anxious 
solicitude in her matronly countenance. Dropping upon one 
knee béfore her and kissing her, innocent, impulsive Ruth sobbed 
out : 

“Oh! I’m so sorry for you!” 

“My heart is broken,” wailed the stricken one, putting the 
damp handkerchief to her eyes and weeping afresh. 

When the two girls had wept together a little while Ruth 
raised her head and met Luella’s eyes. Steadily, scrutinizingly 
they looked at each other several seconds, and then both turned 
pale. But with what different thoughts! The touchstone of 
Ruth’s pure honesty had tested the soul before her, and I read 
in her mind the knowledge: “ This is not a good woman. Her 
grief is not real.” And the other, conscious of what she was, 


said to herself, in her innermost being: “I fear this girl. Her 
innocent eyes look through me.” 
But I could be present at their interview no longer. The 


dread of that threatened autopsy recurred to me, and I speedily 
returned to the parlor. 

Dr. Caruther, who seemed to experience a pleasurable excite- 
ment in the prospect of the work before him, had laid out from 
his surgical case a formidable array of knives, scalpels, hooks, 
forceps, and saws, upon a table beneath the window. At right 
angles with it was another, a larger one, upon which they had 
stretched my body, partly divested of its clothing. 

My uncle was protesting, as I had hoped he would, against 
what he considered the necessary mutilation of my dead flesh. 
I was dead, he argued, beyond a doubt, and so long as that main 
fact was ascertained he saw no good in gratifying a morbid curi- 
osity us to how I had died. Dr. Caruther pleaded the interests 
of science, and maintained, as a general proposition, that only by 
an autopsy in many cases could it be known whether death had 
not been the result of a crime; therefore autopsies were good 
things, and if good in one case of mysterious death, why not in 
another ? 
there was not in this particular case the slightest reason for 
imagining the possibility of a crime, he could find no adequate 
excuse for consenting to the doctor’s “ barbarous performance.” 

It did not seem to me, however, that the squire presented his 
arguments with the force and effect I had hoped for from him, 
and I saw with alarm that the coroner was decidedly on Dr. 
Caruther’s side of the question. Before long it became apparent 


It was none too soon that I did so. 


To which Uncle George answered that, inasmuch as 
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to me that my uncle was allowing himself to be overcome by 
their insistence, and upon the verge of giving his consent. I was 
in despair, for the impression was constantly gaining strength in 
me that I had the deepest possible concern in the preservation of 
my body intact. 

“ My God!” I thought in my anguish; “ why can I not make 
my thought clear to his mind as his thoughts are to mine ?” 

With such intensity of desire that it amounted to positive 
agony I endeavored to accomplish this result. I seemed to myself 
to hurl at him from my mind the thoughts : 

“Think that consequences of the most terrible nature, beyond 
human conception, may ensue from this butchery; that I have 
an unspeakable, illimitable horror of it; that perhaps I may not 
be dead; that this may be murder! Do not permit it! 
Think that my soul is shrieking to yours, * By your love 
for my father, by your love for me, save me! save me!’ ” 


Save 


me! 


To my unspeakable joy I realized that my efforts were not in 
I was actually producing in his mind the thoughts I de- 
His emotion 


vain, 
sired, and which he, of course, deemed his own. 
seemed to paralyze him. The perspiration stood in great beads 
upon his brow, and his lips moved convulsively, yet no word did 
he utter, but seemed to watch, as if fascinated by horror, the 
doctor’s preliminaries for his bloody work. 

I redoubled my frantic appeals to him, and saw my thoughts 
seething, tumbling, whirling in his mind and seeming to stun him 
by their very intensity. If they did not first madden him, I was 
sure he must speak and save me. But time was passing swiftly, 
and Dr. Caruther, satisfied that he had overcome all opposition, 
and that he was about to have such an opportunity as seldom 
falls to the lot of a physician in country practice, made haste to 
Slipping off his big seal-ring, he dropped it in a vest 
pocket, turned up his sleeves and took off his cuffs, then picked 
up a thin, narrow, and very keen scalpel, with which to make the 


begin. 


initial incision on the medial line. 

The person who removed the clothing from the upper half of 
my body had replaced my hands across my breast, where they 
were in the doctor’s way, and he lifted one of them to put it 
down by my side. As he did so, a puzzled expression swept 
He lifted the 
As he did so he muttered in a tone of semi-soliloquy : 


over his countenance. arm, laid it down, and 
flexed it. 
“Strange that it should retain such a degree of flexibility, 
after he has been dead over thirty hours.” 
“Eh? 


forward. 


What’s that you say ?” exclaimed my uncle, springing 


“T say it is strange that complete rigor does not seem to have 
The limbs still retain a degree of flexibility.” 
* Hold on there!” shouted the old squire, now thoroughly 


set in even yet. 
aroused. Bounding to the table where the surgeon's imple- 
ments were spread out, he snatched up the biggest of the razor- 
edged knives, a murderous-looking weapon, and wheeling on the 
doctor, vociferated: “If you nick that boy’s skin, V’ll cut your 
heart out the next minute!” 

Uncle George was known in that community as a man of his 
word, and Dr. Caruther very promptly dropped his scalpel. 

“T tried to give up to it, gentlemen,” said the dear old man, 
half apologetically, and with tears in his voice, ‘ but I couldn't 
stand it. If he’d been stiff, like other dead men are, it wouldn't 
but to think that while his arms were still 
limber with the life—the arms that as a baby and lad he has 


have been so bad; 
twined around my neck so often—that butchering devil wanted 
to begin slicing him up like a dead critter, I—I—gentlemen, I 
can’t and I won’t stand it. 

It is proper to say that when his excitement had been a little 


He'll have to carve me first.” 


quelled the squire apologized to Dr. Caruther for stigmatizing him 
as a “ butchering devil,” and the doctor, who was one of his old- 
est friends, freely forgave him. But there was no attempt to go 
on with the autopsy. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “ the only reasonable excuse for in- 
terferiug with the investigations of science, is the hypothesis that 
I do not believe there is, but 
I am free to admit that the only partial presence of the common- 
est proof of death may encourage a shadow of question in the un- 


there is still life in the young man. 


professional mind. This being the case, let us proceed to a dem- 
onstration which may establish a certainty one way or the other. 
If there still is any vital spark here, we will see if we can fam 
it into a flame.” 

So they set to work, under his directions, bathing my body 
with hot water, applying mustard plasters, putting hot bricks to 
my feet, sending an electric current through me, and I know not 
what more, but all with no effect. My limbs retained just the 
same degree of flexibility, gained no more, and otherwise I was, 
to all seeming, as dead as the most remote Pharaoh. 

As may be supposed, I watched all these proceedings with a 
more intense interest than anybody else, for I was very anxious 
indeed to see my material self make some demonstration which 
would save it from being consigned to that highly polished, var- 
nish-scented box already awaiting it in the library. Beyond the 
box I did not dare to speculate upon what might be in store for 
me. 
I had Jearned to look upon as at least typifying life, still quivered 
faintly through my clay. 


The prospect was too horrible, for the faint orange ray, that 


l‘inally they ceased their endeavors for my resuscitation, and 
clothed me anew, this time for burial—in my wedding-suit, by 
the way—and straightened me out on the board once more, with 
bound wrists and weighted eyelids. 

The undertaker came in, with his assistant, and looked me 
over, He had heard the rumor which was floating about that | 
might turn out to be a case of suspended animation, and his pro- 
Critically he raised my eye- 
lids, felt my brows, lifted ore of my hands and let it drop; then, 
turning to his assistant said, in a hoarse whisper: 


fessional interest was awakened. 


“T guess he'll be dead enough to bury, any way, by Sunday.” 
(To be continued.) 


COW -BOY LIFE IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


UR illustrations of a cow-boy ranch in Indian Territory de- 
pict the more domestic phases of a life that is more often 
crowded with peril and discomfort than with home-like enjoy- 
ments. 
the largest in the Territory, and the men employed upon it are 
among the sturdiest of their class, Some of them are giants in 


The ranch on which our sketches were taken is one of 
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point of strength and endurance. But while they are equippe | 
physically for the roughest and harshest experiences, they are 
capable also of enjoying the rest and quiet which follow a day or 
The picture, “In from the Round-up,” tells 
its own story of keen enjoyment and genuiue relish of the c.lm 


week of hardship. 
evening hour. 

IN FASHION’S GLASS. 
(Continued from page 215.) 
by epaulets of illuminated bead trimming, which are expressly 
prepared for these wraps. 

Some imported evening-wraps are made of scarlet cloth in 
loose circular shape, with a fitted garment beneath of white 
plush or white cloth bordered with Persian lamb. A handsome 
wrap can be made quite inexpensively of Henrietta cloth in any 
chosen shade, cut with a fitted back, and front pleated down as 
far as a yoke, then falling full and unrestrained. 
soft quilted satin is added, and epaulets of colored passementerie 
on the shoulders give elegance to this stylish wrap, which could 
be made for about twelve dollars. 

Theatre jackets will be most varied and elaborate, and pre- 
White cloth will predominate, 
generally with gold-braid trimmings, but a really beautiful 


ferred by many to the wraps. 


novelty is made of military cloth in chamois yellow, with passe- 
menterie garnitures of chain-braid and amber beads. Others 
have braided vests of contrasting cloth, with deep epaulets to 
match, which are bordered, like the collar, revers, and cuffs, with 
fur. Biscuit color, 
scarlet, gray, and reseda are the shades favored besides white. 

In the wardrobe prepared for Mrs. Kendal in London, the hats 


a roll of otter, beaver, or white astrakhan 


of felt were especially dyed to match exactly the color of the 
gowns they were to accompany, and in almost every case a neat 
out-door coat of the same material as the skirt was made to wear 
with the gown, so that each forms a costume complete in itself. 
If a costume is braided with gold it is of real gold, and will not 
tarnish in any amount of exposure. She has also a beautiful ulster 
for traveling wear, made in mushroom-colored corduroy velvet, 
handsomely trimmed with a wide collar of beaver, and edged all 
front 


and shoulder cape, also with its edging of beaver, are novel 


around with beaver to correspond. The double-breasted 
features, to which the high Medicis collar gives a suitable finish- 
ing touch. Accompanying this ulster is a Prussian cap of the 
corduroy velvet with a visor of beaver, and ear-pieces which can 
be concealed in the crown of the cap or tied under the chin, as 
Mrs. Kendal 
dressed ladies in London, and whatever she wears is invariably 


occasion requires. is considered one of the best- 
distinguished by its perfect good taste and the quiet elegance of 
its design. 

There is a word to be said about new muffs—that is, fancy 
muffs, for while those used for morning wear and shopping are 
of fur, matching the cape, boa, or trimming of the costume, those 
for visiting or evening wear invariably cgrrespond with the hat 
or bonnet. They are dainty little confections of brocade, passe- 
menterie, and ribbon, with narrow borderings of fur on the edges 
And they are not round, but flat, and 

ELLA STARR. 


to keep the pulse warm. 
are called pocket-muffs. 


WALL STREET.—A BATCH OF GOSSIP. 

ye the Union Pacific talks of having an independent 

outlet to the Pacitie coast, and while the Manitoba, the 
North-western, and some other great railroads are also bound for 
our western coast, news comes most unexpectedly that the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande has quietly filed articles of incorporation and 
will extend its connection from Salt Lake City directly through 
to San Francisco. This means still greater competition for the 
traffic of the coast, and of the growing new States in the far 
West. 

:vidently we are to have lower rather than higher rates for 
freight and passenger travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The result of all this competition will in the end be a gigantic 
combination or union of the trans-continental railroads, or else a 
war that will involve some of them in disasters similar to that 
which has befallen the inflated Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fé. 
Speaking of this latter railroad, I learn that a plan for its reor- 
ganization was drafted some months ago. Meanwhile, however, 
it seemed to be doubtful if the plan could be carried through. 
It was also hoped that some arrangement might be made with 
Mr. Gould or a syndicate of prominent men who would take the 
property out of the chasm into which it had fallen. Mr. Gould 
preferred to avail himself of his opportunity to obtain the property 
after it had sunk to the lowest point. He predicted years ago, 
when the Atchison and Topeka was paying large dividends, that 
it would be a bankrupt concern before much time had elapsed. 
He made this same prediction in reference to the Baltimore and 
Ohio when Garret was fighting the Western Union Telegraph 
system. That prediction was laughed at by everybody, but Mr. 
Gould, through mysterious agencies, knew all about the inside 
workings of that property, just as he knows all about other prop- 
erties in which he is interested, and his prediction was one of the 
sensational developments that led to young Garret’s insanity. 

The scheme to save the Atchison is of a kind first proposed, I 
believe, by Mr. Gould a few years ago in reference tu some of his 
own properties. It is nothing else than to put a blanket mort- 
gage of large amount on the entire property. with all its branches 
and collaterals and anything it has. The interest of this bond 
is made low, and thus a large amount of the tixed charges will be 
done away with. Then the stockholders will be offered second 
bonds in the shape of debentures or incomes which will only pay 
interest when interest is earned. Of course, by the adoption of 
such a plan, money can be raised by the sale of surplus bonds, a 
large part of the fixed charges of the road can be wiped out, and 
if there is any hope for the property, its salvation can be worked 
out. But it may be that bond-holders who are receiving a higher 
rate of interest will decline to accept a four-per-cent. bond cover- 
ing a general mortgage, even if offered with a bonus. If they do 
not accept they will simply be told to foreclose the property and 
huy it in, and no doubt it will be discovered that the first lien is 
ju the hands of railroad manipulators who will see to it that the 
bond-holders get little, if anything. Perhaps Mr. Gould may be 
found to have an interest in the first lien, Wait and see. 
Eastern shipments are growing, lake freights are well main- 


A lining of 
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tained, and the volume of business shows that the country is in 
a’ healthy condition, and if the stock market were not so over- 
loaded and weighed down by a multitude of schemes we might 


have an old-fashioned boom for a Christmas present, JASPER, 
INSURANCE MATTERS.—MORE PLAIN 


TALK. 

T is obvious, from the flood of communications that have been 
| pouring in on “ The Hermit” at FRANK LesLie’s, that the in- 
surance companies do not like the tone of my articles; but it 
is quite plain, from the communications I have received, that 
throughout this country hundreds, yes, thousands of people who 
have patronized the insurance companies are delighted that some 
one at last has had the courage to tell the truth about the in- 
side workings of the insurance business. A gentleman at Terre 
Haute, Ind., aged eighty years, who for twenty-one years has 
carried a life policy in the tna, writes me that his policy has 
In return for 
it he is now offered a paid-up policy for the beggarly amount of 


cost him, including interest charges, over $6,500. 
$351. Another gentleman residing at West Brookfield, Mass., 
urges me to continue my investigations, and says his experience 
with the life-insurance companies has shown that a fair and just 
statement of the facts is essential at this time. 

I have asked the insurance companies, especially the old-line 
companies, certain questions affecting their integrity and their 
standing. Thus far I have received no direct responses. I have 
had an abusive letter from a person in Milwaukee, to which I 
shall refer on another occasion, and a circular from a Chicago 
mutual benefit company, inclosing an article taken from the 
columns of the Jndependent. I supposed that everybody knew 
that the insurance article in the Independent is understood to be 
paid for. The insurance companies, if that be the case, can put 
in it just about what they please. 
ticular interest of the old-line companies, and mainly against the 


It seems to be run in the par- 


strongest assessment company. 

It is only recently that the Independent printed a letter from 
Germany which had been hawked about the streets of New York 
and declined by the Herald and other papers, assailing one of the 
Its de 
liberate purpose was to stab that company, and it was inspired 


10st prominent. assessment companies in the world. 


by a man whose connection with the old-line companies leads to 
What kind of a busi- 
I am 


the inference that they “ put up the job.” 
ness is this where competitors descend to such methods ? 
told that a reporter of one of the prominent New York papers 
called upon a leading officer of an old-line insurance company in 
reference to the Berlin letter printed in the Independent, and was 
told by that official that he could give him no information in 
reference to it. At the same time he made a significant motion 
to a private room in the rear, and said the reporter might pos- 
sibly find something in a certain spot in that room that might 
shed a little light on the matter. 
mysterious motions, proceeded to investigate, and found on the 


The reporter, awed by the 


table two crisp $100 bills, which, of course. seemed to mean 
that he should go on and sustain the Berlin attack on the assess- 
ment company. 

I have no interest in the old-line companies, and none in the 
I am a free-lance, but I know enough, 
from the inside experience I have had in this business, to com- 
prehend that it is full of wrong - doing. that it is utterly ex- 
travagant in its management, that enormous amounts are paid 


assessment companies. 


for commissions and for legislation, and that inside of some in- 
surance companies, especially the old-line companies, there are 
wheels within wheels that no one knows about excepting a little 
clique who have become enormously rich because of their knowl- 
edge and their opportunities. 

I have only begun this work. T shall ask the policy-holders of 
the United States to lend me their efforts to secure a legislative, 
and possibly a Congressional investigation of the whole business. 
We must have light upon a dark subject. The Central Law Jour- 
nal of St. Lonis went a great deal farther than I have gone when 
We repeat, life 
insurance is a rank fraud, and the people cannot be convinced 
that it is not, in the editorial printed in the organ of the insur- 


it said, * Life insurance is the greatest fraud. 


ance companies.” This may have been aimed at the Jndependent, 
and it may It is not altogether true, but there is suffi- 
cient truih in it to justify an investigation, and I predict now 
that an investigation will soon be forthcoming, and that some .of 


not. 


its results will startle the American people and shock policy- 
I reserve some pertinent questions for an- 
Tue Hermit, 


holders everywhere. 
other time. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE wheat-crop of Ohio this year amounts to 37,000,000 
bushels. 

THE German military estimates for 1891 call for 120,000,000 
marks for munitions of war. 


THE Republican majority on the gubernatorial vote at the late 
election in South Dakota was 29,666. 


ALL the miners of Great Britain have decided to go on strike 
if the demand for an eight-hour working day is not conceded by 
January Ist. 

THE New York Court of Appeals has decided that a partner 
cannot by contract render his estate liable for debts contracted 
after his death. 

AT a recent socialist mass-meeting in Chicago the Stars and 
Stripes were hissed, and the red flag of anarchy was hailed with 
enthusiastic applause. 

THE hostility of Costa Rica toward the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal has been settled by arbitration, and work on 
the canal is making rapid progress. 

THE great trotter, Axtell, who recently made a mile in 2:12, 
beating the three-year-old record one and three-quarters seconds, 
has been sold to Colonel John W. Conley, of Ohio, for $105,000. 


THE volume of trade on the Great Lakes is increasing enor- 
mously. There will be built this winter, thirty-five new vessels 
with a tonnage of 67,000 tons and at a cost of $4,600,000, for 
next season’s business. 

THE reported Democratic majority on joint ballot in the Mon- 
tana Legislature may be overthrown by the rejection of the vote 
In North Dakota 
the average Republican vote is seventy per cent. of the total. 


in one of the precincts of Silver Bow County. 


Ir has been decided by Judge Day, of Cayuga County. that the 
law providing for execution of the death penalty by electricity in 
New York State is constitutional, but an appeal has been taken 
to the Supreme Court, and, if necessary, will be carried to the 
Court of Appeals. 

As A recognition of the splendid conduct, of the life-saving 
crews at Lewes, Cape Henlopen, and Rehoboth Beach during the 
great storm of September last, their salaries have been increased 
by Secretary Windom to $800, the maximum amount that can 
be allowed by existing law. 


At the recent Mormon Conference at Salt Lake, the church 
It has 15 apostles, 
3,779 high priests, 11,805 elders, 2,069 priests, 
11.610 deacons, 81,899 families, 115,915 officers 
and members, and 49,302 children under eight )ears old—za total 


was declared to be in a flourishing condition, 
70 patriarchs, 


2.292 teachers, 


Mormon population of 153,911. 


TWENTY-THREE of the most important countries in the world 
are represented by fifty delegates at the International Maritime 
Conference recently convened in Washington. As the people of 
those countries control ninety-nine per cent. of the world's ton- 
nage, the regulations adopted by their representatives may be 
expected to soon prevail everywhere. 

“THE Best Things from JupGE” is the title of a publication 
just issued, comprising, as its caption indicates, the most humor- 
It is chuck full of 
the brightest, smartest, cutest cuts and the sharpest sayings, and 
anybody can pick it up and enjoy it for half an hour or half a 
It is full of humor from the first page to the last. 


ous things from recent numbers of JUDGE. 


dozen hours. 


Four bye-elections which have been held in England and 
Seotland during the last have resulted in Liberal 
victories in three being that of the Scottish 
district of Elgin and Nairn, where the landed interest has until 


few weeks 


instances, the Jast 
lately been supreme. The successful candidates’ platform  in- 
cludes home rule for Scotland as well as for Ireland, and the dis- 
establishment of the Scottish Church. 


GENERAL MAHONE seems to be making things lively down in 
Virginia. He is said to have organized a strong working force, 
consisting of what are called “ night forest meetings,’ the mem- 
Each pre- 
cinct is divided into forest clans, and they meet in no house, but 


bership of each forest clan being limited to fifteen. 
at night in the woods. They have no chairman or head, and 
there is no speech-making, but they simply talk over the situation 
and discuss plans for winning over individual voters. The south- 
western part of the State is thoroughly worked up in this way in 
the interest of Mahone, 
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THE OUTSIDER.—THE PRINCE OF WALES 
AS A SPORTSMAN. 


HE Prince of Wales is an admirable sportsman, but he is not 

a gambler. The rumors of his high play are as numerous 
as the stories of his numberless conquests of feminine hearts. He 
should never inspire exaggeration. I cannot see any pronounced 
reason for rapt and enthusiastic admiration for the Prince, if he 
is viewed as a warrior, a statesman, or a leader of men. He isa 
fat, rotund, amiable, good-natured, and perfectly-bred man, and 
he has a great many of the comfortable attributes of his singu- 
larly well-balanced father. But when the Prince of Wales is 
held up as a marvel in any particular direction, or as going to 
excess in any form of sport, pleasure, statesmanship, or intrigue, 
the romancist figures without his host. 

When the American ball-players were in London in the 
spring, they played an exhibition game at Kennington Oval, in 
the presence of about twenty thousand people and the heir appar- 
ent to the throne of Great Britain. I had taken letters of intro- 
duction to one of the officers of the cricket-team in charge of the 
club-house that day, and as a result I occupied a shining posi- 
ion among a dozen other men on the second-floor of the club- 
ouse, which had been more or less reserved for the Prince of 
Wales and his suite. The suite in this instance consisted of the 
Duke of Beaufort, who was laced very tightly, had an exceed- 
ingly large gardenia in his buttonhole, wore a black-rimmed glass 
in his wicked old eye, and smiled so benignly on the Prince of 
Wales that the latter seemed a boy by virtue of the paternity of 
the smile. A handful of “lords and gentlemen” drove up to the 
club-house a moment before the Prince arrived, to assist in his 
weleome. 

Three innings had been played, and the teams were hard at 
work on the field when the Prince arrived. As he stepped to 
the window of the club-house and seated himself in the big arm- 
chair which had been placed there for him, the multitude turned 
its eyes his way, and the players came in from the field, stood 
in a compact mass, and, under the leadership of the gentleman who 
is fondly and affectionately known in Chicago as “ Baby ” Anson, 
gave three cheers and a tiger. Then the president of the cricket- 
club led the ball-players up-stairs, and they were presented to 
the Prince of Wales. The Prince removed his hat and bowed 
politely as the manager of the club and Captain Anson were pre- 
sented to him. The bearing of Chicago’s hero was all that the 
most enthusiastic American could desire. He inflated his mas- 
sive chest, threw back his powerful shoulders, stood with one 
brawny hand on his hip and the other hanging by his side, and 
deliberately looked the Prince of Wales over. 
of an interested, free-born, and honest American citizen, and it 


It was the stare 


was evident that Mr. Anson was pleased at the figure of the 
perfectly dressed, amiable, and suave man in front of him, for a 
look of approval came over his bronzed and weather-beaten face. 
A similar long and careful look of the Prince of Wales evidently 
convinced him that there were points to be admired about Cap- 
tain Anson, for he turned to the Duke of Beaufort and remarked 
that the ball-player was a magnificent-looking athlete. 

“So they all are,” said the Duke, quietly, turning his single 
glass toward the group behind Captain Anson. 

He was right. A brawnier, handsomer, stronger-looking lot 
of men I never saw together, and they were thrown into sharp 
contrast by the handful of somewhat dissipated-looking lords and 
gentlemen who surrounded the Prince. 

The players went back to the ball-field, resumed the game, 
and for an hour and a half thereafter the Prince watched it with 
the air of a thorough enthusiast. Not a point escaped him, and 
just before he departed he delivered his opinion with entire frank- 
ness. The game reminded him of “rounders.” He remarked 
further that it seemed to require a trained athlete to play base- 
ball, while a man might play cricket until he was well along in 
life. All of which is indubitably true. 

On the race-course, the Prince of Wales is the ideal of the 
people. His love for the sport is sincere, honest, and untinged 
by any passion for gambling. He backs his opinion as do Eng- 
lishmen of every age and condition, and the people think the 
more of him for it. That is one difference between England and 
America. Itis practically death to a business man here to have 
it known that he is betting on race-horses, and yet, in England, 
the most solid, conservative, and substantial men talk horse and 
back the beasts they fancy with a freedom and publicity that has 
in it some of the elements of the boastful. 

A very strong effort was exerted upon the Prince of Wales 
during the illness of his brother-in-law, Frederick of Germany, 
to prevent him from attending the races at Ascot, but the influ- 
ence was unavailing. It is a fact that he was at the Ascot meet- 
ing, and in order to make his appearance there less the subject 
of talk than it might otherwise have been, the Princess of Wales, 
Prince Albert Victor. and Prince George accompanied him. They 
saw three races, retiring early. This was on the first day of 
the meeting. 

A few days later the Emperor of Germany died, and the Eng- 
lish court went into mourning fora month. There was some talk 
then about the impropriety of the Prince’s visit to a race-course 
when his royal brother-in-law was hovering between life and 
death, and subsequently the fact that he had been to Ascot at all 
was denied in one of the semi-official society papers. But this 
denial was afterward withdrawn and the facts set forth. It 
would have been considered little less than a crime if the prince 
of a reigning honse had shown so little consideration in any 
other country than England. But the fact that it was a horse- 
race made it all right in the British code of morals and manners. 

I had a position directly in front of the club-house that day at 
Ascot, and it was very amusing to watch the Prince of Wales as 
the races were run. Both of his sons affected, or, perhaps, 
really felt, the blasé indifference of the average young English- 
If they were interested in the 
contests of the beautiful thoroughbreds before them they did not 


than on any occasion of moment. 


reveal it by so much as a glance. One of the young princes 
stood on either side of their mother’s chair, bolt upright and on 
parade. Albert Victor’s expression was one of utter supercili- 
ousness. The Princess of Wales talked with characteristic 
numiability with the Earl of Fife, who had driven some of the 
party down on his couch. 

Far in advance of this group of languid and titled swells was 


ee -_ - 


the Prince of Wales, with his hat well over his eyes, his face 
flushed, and his manner indicating absorbing interest as he 
leaned over the rail with a pair of field - glasses, and watched a 
line of grand three-year-olds rush home. Le was the picture of 
an enthusiastic horseman. 

From a boy he cultivated all the accomplishments which are 
supposed to be necessary to the education of an English sporting 
gentleman. He was really a first-rate shot, and was nearly able 
to hold his own with Lord de Grey and Lord Walsingham, the 
best game shots in England at the time. The Prince rode very 
straight to hounds also, until increasing adipose tissue prohibited 
that exercise. He played cricket and racquets, but truth compels 
me to state that he arrived at very little proficiency in either. 

Racing is the favorite amusement of the Prince of Wales. 
He likes to back his opinion, but is no plunger, and limits his 
bets to a“ pony” or twenty-five pounds, with an occasional vent- 
ure of a hundred; but I think if he should be told from trust- 
worthy sources of something really good he might go as far as 
what is technically known as a‘ monkey,” otherwise five hun- 
dred pounds. He is generally a winner. Apart from his posi- 
tion he is personally popular, and nearly every owner would like 
the Prince to have a share of his success. He has some horses 
of his own. None are very good, but some are “ useful,” notably 
Magic, a steeple-chaser, who has won several races. He had a 
pretty and promising filly about two years ago, whose name for 
the moment eludes me. She won her race gallantly, and dropped 
dead of heart-disease just after passing the winning post. It was 
a bad bit of luck to lose her, but if she‘had to drop dead it was 
no doubt better that she should select that side of the post rather 
than the other. Therein the maid was wise. The Prince of 
Wales’s colors—scarlet and imperial purple—are always enthu- 
siastically weleomed on the race-course. 

IIe has always been fond of cards, and graduated early in a 
good school at his favorite game—whist. When he was a young 
man there were plenty of quiet rubbers at Marlborough House 
with such men as Admiral Rous, Mr. George Payne, Lord Henry 
Bentinek, and Mr. James Clay, M.P., the finest player of his day. 
Some fifteen years ago the Marlborough Club was started under 
the Prince’s auspices, and it practically owed its origin and pros- 
perity to him. Ile was very particular about the list of members, 
and he and his friends and playmates used to play there very 
regularly. Among his companions were his brother, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke of St. Albans, Lord Hardwicke, Lord 
Hartington (a good sound player and a fortunate man), Lord Dup- 
plin (a brilliant player and most unfortunate man), and Count Jara- 
zewski, or “Sherry and Whiskey,” as he was called with elusive 
but grimly forcible suggestivencss and truth. The Prince main- 
tained about the same average of stakes in cards as in racing, and 
although it is not considered high play in those circles, it is con- 
siderably higher than any intellectual game played here. * Fives” 
and “ponies” are the regular stakes. That means twenty-five 
dollars a point and one hundred and twenty-five on the rubber, 
the best of three games. Soa rubber would average about two 
hundred dollars. 

The Prince’s name never appears in any racing bets. They 
are all made through some friend, whom he asks to be his eom- 
missioner, The late Captain Batchellor acted in that capacity for 
several years, and his accounts were settled very accurately and 
punctually. The Prince is a most popular visitor at any race- 
track or card-table. He is really a fair whist-player, and a good 
one, for a prince. He would no doubt be better if his faults were 
pointed out to him, but his partners, as a rule, are disposed to 
pass them over without comment. Occasionally whist. enthu- 
siasm may over-balance loyalty, and an injured partner may “lay 
out” the heir apparent, but that does not happen vwery often. 
When it does it is worth noting that the suavitiy and amiable 
bearing of the Prince of Wales tides over the situation gracefully. 
It is a perilous thing to tell the truth to a prince at any time, but 
particularly so over a game of cards. 





THE EVOLUTION OF A BANK-NOTE. 


SKETCH OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


F some one would write the true story of a dollar note from 
| the time it leaves the Treasury, fresh, crisp, and beautiful, till 
it comes back, tattered, defaced, soiled, and battered after its tus- 
sle with the world, a woeful wreck, to be ground out of exist- 
ence, it would be a story full of strange and exciting changes and 
romantic episodes, with here and there a smile, and here and 
But before 
it is sent out to be struggled for—and sometimes fought for—the 


there a tear, as it was a factor in good or evil deeds. 


history of its evolution, from the spotless paper to its really artis- 
tic finish, is quite as interesting. 

One of the sights of Washington is the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, where all the paper money of the United States is 
made, and not only the money, but all the bonds and revenue- 
stamps issued by the Government. The building is a handsome 
one, and stands not far from the Washington Monument, and 
just at the edge of the Mall. It is open to visitors on Saturdays 
only. 

The chief of this important bureau, Captain W. M. Meredith, 
has a practical knowledge of the work he superintends. for he 
was for along time superintendent of the steel-plate printing 
division of the Western Bank-note Company at Chicago, which 
position he resigned to enter the Government service. He has 
spent a good part of his life in a printing-office, too, and knows 
all about the get-up of a paper. 
and a gallant soldier. As soon as the war broke out he enlisted 


He is an Indiana man by birth, 


in General Lew Wallace's regiment. Later he was appointed as- 
sistant to the Commissary-general of the State of Indiana, and 
served there till 1862. Then he recruited a company for Gen- 
eral Harrison’s regiment, was made captain, and served under 
our future President till the close of the war. Captain Meredith 
is a jolly, whole-souled Western man, and is especially popular 
with the newspaper boys. 


And now about the making of money. All the paper for the 
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United States notes, gold and silver certificates, national . bank- 
notes, bonds, drafts, revenue-stamps, and everything printed in 
this place, is made especially for the Government. The Govern- 
ment gives out the contract, the paper is made at Dalton, Mass., 
every sheet is registered in the mills, and not a sheet can be 
made that must not be accounted for to the Government. The 
paper is received at the Treasury, and from there is issued to the 
bureau on a requisition which states what it will be used for. 
The required number of sheets for each day’s use is sent from 
the Treasury to the bureau every day in a big iron van, securely 
locked, and in this van the printed money and revenue-stamps 
are sent to the Treasury every morning; but when these are car- 
ried their safety is made still more sure by two guards, who 
swing on the back of the wagon to prevent any bold depreda- 
tions. Every sheet of paper issued to the bureau is kept account 
of at the Treasury, and it is never for an instant lost trace of 
while it is in the bureau. The immense amount of work and 
care this requires can scarcely be realized. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1889, there were 39,207,164 sheets of 
special paper issued to the bureau, and as but a very small per- 
centage is wasted, you can imagine what a lot of new money and 
revenue-stamps were sent out over the country. 

The tirst work is the engraver’s, and the entire face or back 
of a note is never done by one man. One engraver makes the 
portrait, another makes the large lettering, another the small 
lettering, another portions of the border, another the script en- 
graving, and so on, each man doing that which he can do best. 
For each part the original engraving is made on a soft steel 
plate called a bed-piece. When it is finished the steel is hard- 
ened and the engraving is transferred to a soft steel roll by means 
of the transfer-press. This roll is a small cylinder-shaped affair. 
When the engraving has been transferred to it it is also hardened, 
again put in the transfer-press, and the final transfer of the work 
is made to a soft steel plate, which is used by the printer. <A 
part for the entire face or back of a note is transferred to these 
rolls, and but one set of roils is made for a note of a certain kind 
and denomination. The plate prepared for the printer has on it 
the face or back of four notes, generally all of a kind, and as 
many plates can be made from an original set of rolls as is de- 
sired. If you will closely examine a note—take a dollar for ex- 
ample—you will see that all the black and white work is not the 
work of an engraver. In the centre of the face of the note where 
are the words ‘one silver dollar,” and a little to the right of this, 
where the large figure “one” is, you will find the words and 
the figure each set in a pattern too precise to be the work of 
human fingers. These patterns are the work of the geometrical 
lathe, a wonderful machine that does much to complicate the 
work of the counterfeiter—and it may as well be said here that to 
render counterfeiting impossible is the great aim of the workers 
in this bureau. The work of the geometrical lathe can be distin- 
guished from the engraver’s in that all its lines are whiie while 
the engraver’s are black. The making of a pattern by the lathe 
is a tedious and difficult matter. The pattern is first traced 
on glass, and sometimes it requires half a dozen different ad- 
justments of the many wheels to get the desired result. When 
the pattern is satisfactory it is traced on steel, and is transferred 
to the printer’s plate by a process similar to that which transfers 
the engraving. The numbering or lettering is put on by the en- 
graver after the pattern is traced. The engraving is not the work 
ofa moment. Notice the head of Martha Washington on a dollar 
note. To make this alone it takes an engraver from six weeks to 
two months, working eight hours a day. When the plates are 
ready for the printer they are put in the plate-vault, each one in 
a small compartment by itself, and as carefully guarded as if they 
were gold. Then, as they are wanted, they are issued to the 
printers, each printer returning his plate to the keeper when his 
day’s work is done. 

Every ounce of ink used in this bureau is mixed right on the 
premises, this again to prevent counterfeiting. The Government 
has a secret formula, and when I asked Mr. Dick, who has been 
Uncle Sam’s ink-man for twenty-seven years, to tell me all about 
his work, he laughingly cautioned me not to try to learn his 
secrets. There are barrels and barrels of oil and coloring matter, 
and great hoppers where these are mixed, and in the ink-room 
proper they have the very latest fads, and are replacing the old- 
fashioned hopper mills by the improved rollers. Every kind of 
work has its special ink, and there are dozens of shining tin pails 
standing in rows, filled with ink and marked “ sflver,” ‘“ one-half 
barrel beer,” “ fifty cigars,” ete., indicating the class of notes or 
stamps each is intended for. This is the finest ink used in this 
country, and is no small item in the expense account. 

Now we can go up to the top floor by the heavy, creaking 
elevator, and there we find the wetting-room. This is where the 
paper is dampened previous to printing. Wet cloths, well pressed 
out, are put between every twenty sheets of paper; the paper is 
stacked, well covered, weights put on top, and it is left so over 
night. At one end of this room is a great tank with running 
water, where the cloths are thrown to soak after they are re- 
moved from the paper. The blank paper is dampened before it 
goes to the printer. He prints one side and before it has the 
other side printed it must go through this dampening process 
again, and for every impression it receives it undergoes a previ- 
ous wetting. The number of sheets is counted and recorded 
when it goes into this room and again before it is issued to the 
printer's assistant. 

In the plate-printing division there are 250 hand-presses, and 
at each press there is a printer and his assistant. Since the Ist 
of July all the steam-presses have been taken out, and the plate- 
printing is done entirely by hand- presses. When the plate- 
printer and his assistant arrive in the morning the printer 
goes to a little cage at one end of the room and draws his plate, 
his ink, whitening, and even the rags he uses for wiping the 
plate. For these he gives up a check for all the world like a 
trunk-check, and until he returns the plate in the evening, when 
his work is done, he cannot get the check, and until he gets the 
check neither he nor his assistant can get a permit to leave the 
building. When he has drawn the plate his assistant goes to a 
similar cage at the entrance of the wetting-room and draws the 


paper, for which she gives a receipt, certifying to the counting of 


the paper 
This plate-printing is dirty and correspondingly picturesque 
work. ‘The printer, generally in undershirt and trousers, with 
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his sleeves rolled up to his shoulders and his hands and arms 
covered with ink, not a little of which finds its way to his face, 
first heats the steel plate over a gas-stove, then inks it, wipes 
it with a cloth, and rubbing his hand over a big Jump of whiten- 
ing, he polishes it with his hand. Then it is put on the press. 
His girl assistant, generally pretty, and sometimes bewitching, 
with a paper cap on her head, puts the paper in place, he turns 
the big wheel, and she removes the sheet, on which in the money 
division four notes are always printed. Each press is provided 
with an automatic register that registers the number of sheets 
printed, and this number must tally with the number of blank 
sheets drawn and also with the number of printed sheets sent 
Every 200 sheets 
The ini- 
tials of the printer are on the plate he uses, and of course on 
every sheet he prints, and even if a sheet is spoiled in printing 
he is obliged to send it in. 


down to the examining-room to be counted. 
are collected from the printer and sent to be counted. 


When one side of a sheet is printed it goes to the counting- 
room and again through the wetting-room before it receives its 
second impression. 

The only surface printing that is done on money is on the 
national bank-notes. On these the charter number is printed by 
a Hoe press, which also has a register, and if a number is printed 
on a piece of plain paper it has to be turned over with the money 
to make things tally. 

As these sheets are taken from the press, pieces of brown 
paper are put between them to keep them from blurring. In the 
counting and examining-room these sheets are carefully removed 
and counted and examined to see that no money is between them. 
The money is counted and examined to see that every sheet is 
perfect, by women who work with the swiftness that only comes 
of long practice. Some of the fast counters can handle 100,000 
sheets a day, and when they count and examine it is not unusual 
for them to handle 40,000. All errors are reported by the counters 
and entered in books. Three clerks meet in the committee- 
room in the afternoon, each with an account of the work, and if 
these accounts vary, all the workers stay until the three state- 
ments are verified. This rule is as strictly enforced if a single 
All the 
defective sheets found in the work are thrown aside after count- 
ing, have holes punched through them to cancel them, and are 
sent to the Treasury with the good money. 


cigar-staump is missing as if a $50,000-note is missing. 


After the sheets have been counted and examined they are 
spread out on racks, which are piled up and placed in a compart- 
ment called the dry-box, all the sides of which are lined with 
steam-pipes, and here they remain all night drying in the heat. 

Not so many years ago the notes were trimmed and separated 
with scissors, a slow and tedious process, but now there is a 
trimming-machine, which in an instant clears away all the rough 
edges. There is a tiny black mark at the top and bottom of each 
sheet which serves as a gauge, and if this is not put in exactly 
the right place the notes are mutilated beyond hope. They are 
not separated until they reach the Treasury. 

In the same division with the trimming-machines sre the 
numbering-machines. They are automatic, and do the work with 
perfect precision. 

After the notes are numbered they are again counted and ex- 
amined to be sure the numbers are all correct and in exactly the 
place they ought to be, and to see that not a single sheet is miss- 
ing. This necessitates two counts, one by number, which runs 
“four, eight, twelve, sixteen,” etc., and one examining count. 

The beautiful gloss and crispness that you can’t help noticing 
and admiring when you handle new money is produced by hy- 
draulic pressure. The sheets are put between sheets of straw- 
board and placed in the hydraulic press, where they are sub- 
jected to a very high degree of pressure. After this they are 
separated from the straw-board, shaken up, counted, and exam- 
ined again, carefully put up in packages of a thousand sheets 
each, with a slip between each hundred sheets, tied up, and sent 
to the Treasury. At the Treasury they are counted as soon as 
they are received, the seal is put on, the notes are separated, put 
in packages of a hundred each, and are ready to start out on 
their career of adventure in the busy world. 

Altogether they are counted some thirty or forty times; each 
counter puts a private mark on every package that passes through 
her hands, and the system is so perfect that if an error is discov- 
ered it is a matter of but a few minutes to trace it. 

The revenue-stamps go through quite as elaborate a process, 
and are as carefully counted as the money. Certain kinds have 
to be gummed. On these the mucilage is quickly spread with a 
large brush while they are in a case that holds the edges firmly, 
and are laid singly on crates to dry. The perforations are made 
hy machinery, similar to the perforations in sheets of postage- 
stam ps. 

All the money that is made in the bureau, except the national 

ink-notes, generally finds its way back to be ground into pulp 
the basement there is a great cylinder into which the redeemed 
tes are put in the presence of a committee; there are three 
ks to this cylinder, the keys held by different men, and there 

o danger of a single dollar coming out whole after the keys 
When the 
) is taken out of the cylinder it is a dirty mass, and is sub- 
d to a cleansing to get the ink out of it. 
thick sheets, dried, and sold to paper-mills, which use it in 


e been turned and the macerating process begins, 
Then it is pressed 
ng a coarse grade of paper. A small quantity of it is used 
1aking souvenirs of Washington. In the basement is also 
laundry where the cloths that the plate-printers use in wip- 
the plates are washed. This washing is all done by machin- 
because the acids in the inks eat the hands. 
Betore the employés leave this great work-shop in the even- 
all the moneys, unfinished and otherwise, and stamps, etc., 
have not been sent to the Treasury are put in the money- 
t, and all the pieces of engraved steel used in printing notes, 
(is, and stamps are placed in the plate-vault. These vaults 
hurglar-proof and fire-proof, and the doors have combination 


lime-locks, the secrets of which are never known by one 
n. The engravers, and, I think, even the counters, are super- 
‘dl by special officers. With all these safeguards it is no 
nder that there is nothing but consternation when a success- 
robbery is perpetrated on the money branch of the Govern- 
ent, nor that such robberies are as rare as angels’ visits. 
ELIZABETH A. TOMPKINS. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 
A REFLECTION OF EVENING WRAPS AND THEATRE JACKETS. 
‘** With silken coats and caps and golden rings, 
And ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and things ; 
With scarves and fans and double change of bravery; 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery, 
What wilt thou wear ?”’ 
ITH such an abundance of beauteous adornment to select 
from, it will be found difficult indeed to control the unre- 
strained fancy. The good old dame is such a skillful conjurer, 
and from her store-house brings forth such bewildering surprises, 
that one must in truth be cautious ere she reply to “ What wilt 
thou wear?” The all-important axiom must be “ know thyself.” 
If you are high-shouldered and short-necked, don’t buy a fluffy- 
fur coachman’s cape, and if you are tall and narrow, contrive to 
make your lines horizontal, not perpendicular. Study effects, 
and you will soon be recognized as a person of unquestionable 
taste, 





OPERA-WRAP. 


This handsome design represents a half-loose wrap of tinseled 
brocade in pale blue with beige-colored velvet figures in relief. 
The lining is quilted beige satin, and the neck and folded sleeves 
are bordered with fine castor fur. A scarf of pale-blue erépe de 
chine is tied at the throat, and the ends are gathered up to 
grelots of silk. This scarf is intended to be thrown over the 
head while in the carriage. ‘ 

The opera-wrap, or sortie du bal, is conspicuously a thing of 
beauty this season, and it is extremely long, so as to envelop 
the figure. White cloth is used to a large extent, with garni- 
tures of gold passementeric, heavy cord festoonings to match, 
and a lining of gold-colored faille. Others again are made of 
brocade in high colors, lightened with touches of tinsel thread, 
and bordered with Persian lamb or fine ostrich feather, marabout 
or cock’s-plume trimming, in such shades as prawn-pink, old-rose, 
topaz, or lettuce-green. An additionally rich effect is rendered 

(Continued on page 211.) 
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PERSONAL. 


Ex-SENATOR RIDDLEBERGER has taken the stump in opposition 
to the election of General Mahone as Governor of Virginia. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, the Hoosier poet, has been obliged 
to cancel his lecture engagements, owing to nervous prostration. 


GENERAL BOULANGER will remain in the Isle of Jersey during 
the winter. He is preparing a work on European military science. 

THE steward of the White House, Hugo Lieman, has resigned 
his position, and will return to the Richelieu Hotel, Chicago, at a 
salary of $3,000 a year. 

Rev. SAMUEL M. Haskrys, D.D., has just celebrated the com- 
pletion of fifty years of service as rector of St. Mark’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Brooklyn. 

JOHN GRAHAM, a lawyer’s clerk, with six other persons more 
or less directly identified with the court, has been indicted in 
Chicago for attempting to bribe jurors in the Cronin case. 


SENATOR MANDERSON has returned to Secretary Noble the 
pension certificate under Commissioner Tanner’s re-rating, with 
a long letter showing that the re-rating was made without his 
knowledge. 

THE recent visit of the Czar of Russia to Emperor William of 
Germany is thought to have assured the continuance of peace. 
The Czar was especially cordial in his manner toward Prince 
Bismarck, to whom he presented a valuable snuff-box. 


THE Republicans and Independent Democrats of Baltimore 
have united on a city ticket against the Gorman ring which has 
so long controlled the city. Their candidate for Mayor is Major 
Alexander Shaw, who is largely identified with the business and 
finance of the city and State. 

DispaTCcHES from Samoa say that at a public meeting recently 
held for the election of a King, Malietoa made an address in 
which he praised Mataafa, and advised the people to elect him 
their King. As for himself, he was content to be Vice-king. It 
is understood that Germany will refuse to recognize Mataafa. 


Mr. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, the United States Minister to 
Germany, seems to be in favor in court circles. He has been 
presented to the Empress at her special invitation, and has re- 
ceived marked attentions from the Emperor and Prince Bismarck. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, at Paris, is another man who seems to be 
just in the right place. 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE will establish in Pittsburg one of the 
finest public libraries in the United States. It will be a very 
comprehensive institution, including what will be known as the 
Academy of Science, the various departments of which will be 
under the charge of the different scientific and investigation so- 
cieties of Western Pennsylvania. The cost of the building was 
originally placed at $500,000, but Mr. Carnegie now states that he 


will give $750,000 or more for the purpose, and that nothing shall 
be lacking that is needfulto secure the most complete success. 


Riegut Rev. ETHELBERT TALpot, P. Ff. Bishop of Wyoming, 
and the Right Rev. Abiel Leonard, P. FE. Bishop of Utah, were 
born on the same day of the month within a year of each other, 
lived as boys in the little town of Lafayette, Mo., and were con- 
firmed on the same day by the same bishop. They entered the 
same preparatory school on the same day, and afterward when 
they went to college they went together, and entered the same 
class at Dartmouth on the same day. During the four years of 
the undergraduate course they were room-mates, and they were 
graduated together. They were ordained to the diaconate and to 
the ministry on the same day, and both are now bishops. 


Mrs. Heron, the Corean missionary, who was lately reported 
to have been sentenced to death for preaching Christianity, has 
written that she and her husband are on the best of terms with 
the King and royal family. Shesays of the King: “ He is a man 
of great strength of character, kindness of heart, and noble am- 
bitions. They will do all in their power to protect us. Our only 
danger is from the ignorant and superstitious lower classes, who, 
if aroused, might kill us before the King could rescue us from 
them. But, as Dr. Heron has with his own hands treated about 
30,000 sick Coreans, who are very grateful to him, it is not likely 
that they will rise up against him or his family, whatever they 
may do to others.” 


AMERICAN TURF.—[Ske Page 218.] 
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a boot-jack made by 


assassins, 





PRISON WAR 
MUSEUM. 


exhibit a 


LIBBY 


(°)* this page we 
view of the famous Libby 
Prison as it stands restored in 


nv a splendid 


inclosed 


Chicag 
castellated wall of mottled stone, 
and called * Libby -Prison War 
The 


and 


taking down 


Museum.” 

transporting, restoration i 
Chicago of this building, in ex- 
actly the same attitude it stood 
in Richmond, was a great under- 
The structure, a four- 
brick 


was first 


taking. 
story divided by heavy 


walls, photographed 
and sketched as it stood in Rich- 
mond: then the work of taking 
down and numbering each of its 
600,000 pieces of brick, stone, 
caps, sills, ete., and loading them 
upon ears was accomplished. 
Upon its arrival in Chicago it was 
together acain 


earefully put 


piece by piece, and now pre- 
sents, inside the castellated wall, 
it 


The building 


exactly the same appearance 
did in Richmond. 
is filled with a grand collection 
of Union and Confederate relics 
of the Civil War, chiefly from 
the collection of Mr. C. 1 
ther, Chicago’s confectioner, and 


*. Gun- 


president of the Museum Asso- 


of the 
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Lincoln when a young man, Lin- 


coln’s last dispatch to Grant 
before Lee’s surrender, chairs 
from the box at Ford’s Theatre 


| occupied by Lincoln on the night 
\, \ hh of his assassination, and the orig- 
inal will of John Brown, made 


one hour before his execution 
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Visitors to Chicago will tind 
in Libby Prison War Museum an 
object of great interest, and a 


be profitably 
of 


whole day can 


spent among its multitude 


relics and curios. 


THE THAMES DRAW- 


BRIDGE. 
W 


vive an 
illustration 


on page 215 


of the 


draw bridge 


new 


$2,000,000 across 


mst “ 1 TT the Thames River, at New Lon- 
ANN don, Conn., which was formally 
TAN \\\ opened to the public by its con- 
‘ structors, the New York, Provi- 
Railroad 


The draw of this 


dence and Boston on 
the 10th inst. 
graceful structure is the largest 
double-track drawbridge in the 
world, being 503 feet in length. 
Two clear passage-ways of 225 
each are afforded for ves- 
The 
either side by spans 310 feet, 


feet 


sels. draw is flanked on 


and there are two other spans 
river of 150 


the total 


at either side of the 


feet each, making 








ciation, who owns one Set ree 
om — . +4 | 
most magnificent collections of nce 
curios in America. } } Nt \\\ 
m passing through the or- : 
vated the ; 7 John D. Cheever. 


the real 


prison within, situated on a high 


hate stone gateway, 


torrace, comes into view. Pass- 

ing into the first room, which is devoted to Confederate curiosi- 
ties, one beholds a vast array of portraits, muskets, swords, sabres, 
and military paraphernalia of every description, long rows of show- 
eases filled with original letters and documents of various kinds 
in the hand writing of famous men, and, scattcred here and there, 
peculiar relics of famous battle-fields. The balance of the great 
building is chietly devoted to Federal curiosities, a detailed de- 
scription of which our space forbids. Lincoln, Grant, and Sher- 
man memertos are very rare and valuable, and reach all the way 
from the p‘ay-biils announcing “J. Wilkes Booth’s appearance in 
Richard !11.,” to the veritable table from Appomattox on which 


the surrender of Lee was signed. In glass cases and framed and 


H. L. Herbert, Referee. 





Lewis Rutherford. Foxhall Keene. 


THE CHAMPION POLO TEAM. 

hung about the walls are copies of war-time newspapers, from 
the wild “extras” with which the journalism of the day attacked 
the beginning of the great struggle to the wall-paper pictorials 
wherewith Southern artists depicted its close. 

ef the 
which the famous escape from Libby Prison was made. This has 


One of the features Museum is the tunnel through 
its story, and Lieutenant Eli Foster, one of the men who helped 
to dig the passage, is there to tell it. Other mementos of inter- 
est are bricks from the interior of the old jail which are decorated 
with all manner of initials and devices cut there, by the prison- 
ers, a piece of Barbara Frietchie’s kitchen, a hand-bill issued by 
Kdwim M. Stanton offering rewards for the capture of Lincoln's 


John E. 


length of the 
1.423 feet. 


where the 


superstructure 
The depth of water 
of the 


abutments and piers are placed 


Cowdin. 


foundations 


low water, and the depth of soft 
with shells is from 10 to 80 feet. 


ranges from 5 feet to 57 feet at 
mud and penetrable clay mixed 
Three of the piers upon which the bridge rests have depths of 
water and mud of 130, 128, and 103 feet respectively. 

32 feet, which allows 
The 


The clear headway under the bridge is 
draw, 
The 


e oscillating engines, and the ap- 


the passage of small craft without opening the draw. 
which rests on steel wheels, is operated by steam power. 
e turn-table, th 


mechanism of t! 
paratus for locking the bridge and rails, are of the most approved 
patterns, and, coupled with the automatic electric-signal system, 
render the passage of trains across the bridge as safe as human 


ingenuity can devise. The draw weighs 1,300 tons, or 2,600,000 
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pounds. The bridge is proportioned for a moving 
load on each track of two 86-ton consolidated 
locomotives, followed by a train load of 3,000 
pounds per foot. 


CASES IN POINT. 

Witrn most decided emphasis we say Compound 
Oxygen is good; but. as a rule, people are dallient in 
accepting the good at hand, for no particular reason, 
unless it is the fear of knavery. 

But when this fear is removed by others, more vent- 
uresome than ourselves through anxiety and affliction, 
there is no further reason for doubt. 

You have not to leap in the dark, for there are many 
beacons along the way. Here are a number: 

‘* PENFIELD, Pa., Feb. 2, 1888. 

“Thanks to the Lord and Compound Oxygen, I be- 
lieve I am well. A. H. RosENKRANS.” 

“FRAZIER. PA., May 28, 1888. 

verfectly marvelous. I feel as if I 

would like every sick person to try Compound Oxygen; 
it has done so much for me. Miss A. M. Ross.” 
** DANVILLE, N. Y., July 21, 1886. 

““T feel truly Compound Oxygen saved my life, and 
nearly four years have passed since I came to you in 
such a distressing condition, and to-day I can truly say 
I am entirely well and free from asthma and every 
symptom that pertains to it. Mary Y. HEDGEs,” 

‘WEATHERFORD, Texas, April 1, 1888. 

‘You have my heartfelt gratitude for the good your 
Compound Oxygen has done me. 

‘“Mrs. FRANKIE EDWARDs.” 

We publish a brochure of 200 pages regarding the 
effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering from 
consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, free 
of charge, to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
PaLEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


** My recovery is 


No maTrerR how severe your cough may be—Dr. 
Bull's Cough Syrup will cure it. 25 cents. 

For curing cramps, swellings, and inflammations 
of all kinds, rub with Salvation Oil, 








WONDER CURE OF THE XIX. CENTURY. 

THE marvels of medical science in its application to 
mechanism have undeniably been exhausted in the in- 
vention of The Wonder Cure Battery, generating its 
own power, consisting of a vapor, penetrating the air- 
passages of the human system to their entire extent, 
and curative of diseases inaccessible to other remedies. 
Manufactured by the Actina Company, No. 86 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, it has been before the public 
and most successfully tested during the past six years. 
Consequently its remedial effects have been attested 
as matters of solid fact by clouds of witnesses of the 
highest social standing afflicted with neuralgia, ca- 
tarrh, hay-fever, nervous headaches, asthma, insom- 
nia, brain troubles, and kindred complaints, who have 
spontaneously tendered testimony as to the rapidity 
and permanence of the cures effected by this infallible 
agent. No chest-cold can long exist if The Wonder 
Cure Battery is used. It instantly relieves colds in the 
head and all throat affections, loosening the phlegm 
oppressing any part of the system. It is guaranteed to 
cifect a positive cure, not only for those complaints, 
but also deafness and impairment of eyesight, restoring 
the senses of hearing and seeing, while supplying the 
most potent nerve stimulant known to science. Re- 
member, the Wonder Cure Battery is not a powder, a 
snuff, nor a douche, but a mechanical invention of 
convenient size to be carried in the pocket, lasts an 
entire lifetime, ever ready for application, while its 
operation is so simple that it can be used by any one. 
It is transmitted by mail to addresses in any portion of 
the known world. Visitors to the Company's parlors 
can receive trial treatment gratuitously, while residents 
at any distance, who will send with their postal ad- 
dresses three two-cent stamps, will receive in return an 
illustrated book, 


STLEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR 
SOAP. 

For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom- 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, Of- 
fenbach, Germany. For sale by druggists at 25c. a cake. 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Importers. 

Send for a little book describing a variety of Stiefel’s 
Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating the skin. 


BERTON ‘“*SEC” CHAMPAGNE. 
One dozen bottles, $30. Two dozen 14 bottles, $32. 


No WELL-REGULATED household should be without 
Angostura Bitters, the celebrated appetizer. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wrins_ow’s Sooruinec Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrheea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Stop that 
CHRONIC Couch Now: 


‘Tor if you do not it may become con- 
}sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, ) 
} General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
©Of Isizme and Soda. 


I+ is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott’s Emulsion . 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.) 
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THE FAMOUS HORSE KINGSTON. 
HE name of Kingston is as well known 
among lovers of the thoroughbred horse as 
is that of Corot or Turner in the world of art, 
Longfellow or Dickens in the realms of litera- 
ture, or Booth or Anderson in the glare of the 
footlights. Wherever racing- men congregate 
his name is spoken with the respect accorded 
the performer of mighty deeds, and well it may 
be, for during the present year he has honestly 
earned the title of king of the American turf. 

Kingston is a seal-brown horse, five years old 
and about 16.1 hands high. He is by Spend- 
thrift, dam imported Kapanga, thus coming hon- 
estly by his speed and gameness. ile is a mag- 
nificently built animal, having a deep chest that 
betokens great lung power and plenty of breath- 
ing space, good shoulders, and a pair of quarters 
that for propelling power and symmetry it would 
be hard to equal. He is well ribbed up, and his 
back is a sturdy one, calculated to carry almost 
any weight. In short, he is a living proof of the 
advancement that has been made in the breeding 
of thoroughbreds during the past decade. 

His first appearance on the turf was in the 
Junior Champion Stakes at Monmouth Park, in 
August, 1886. He had as competitors Tremont 
and Fitzroy, and finished second to the former. 
His next attempt was in the Select Stakes at the 
same course. There were eight starters, includ- 
ing such horses as King Fox, Alcalde, Louise, 
and Belvidere, and after a desperate race he won 
by a neck from King Fox. He made but one 
more start as a two-year-old, and then he finished 
second to King Fox. 

During this time he belonged to Cushman & 
Taylor, although he ran in the name of K. V. 
Snedeker, and it was not until the next year 
that he passed into the possession of the Dwyer 
Bros., his present owners. It was after he had 
been beaten for the Omnibus Stakes that they 
concluded to buy him. They gave Mr. John 
Kelly a commission to secure him if possible, 
and the latter immediately sought an interview 
with Mr. Cushman. He agreed to part with the 
horse for $12,500, provided Mr. Taylor’s consent 
could be secured, Mr, Kelly paid a visit to Mr. 
Taylor, who at that time was living at West- 
chester, and after some trouble won him over 
and Kingston thus passed into the possession of 
the Dwyer Bros. for the sum saan 

During his three-year-old career he started in 
eighteen races and won thirteen, beating such 
horses as Firenzi, Volante, Stuvysant, Rupert, 
Barnum, and many other good ones. As a four- 
year-old his record was even better, as he won 
ten out of fourteen races, after meeting the best 
horses on the turf. 

It is during the present season, however, that 
he has stamped himself as one of the greatest of 
living thoroughbreds. He has met the very 
highest- class horses, conceded them weight, 
and in every instance except one, defeated them. 
His greatest performance, however, was in the 
First Special at the fall meeting of the Brooklyn 
Jockey Club, when, carrying 122 pounds, he des 
feated Raceland, Los Angeles, and Tenny. He 
was conceding them all weight, and after one of 
the grandest races ever witnessed, he won, cov- 
ering a mile and a quarter in two minutes, six 
and a half seconds, a half-second faster than any 
horse had ever gone over a like distance, 


. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 

HE review of the grand Knights Templar 

parade by President Harrison, as pictured 
on pages 212 and 213, was an occasion of great 
interest, the spectacle being one of the finest ever 
presented in Washington. The grand conclave 
of the Knights continued three days, and was 
throughout most enjoyable and _ successful. 
Among the officers chosen to serve during the 
next three years were the following: Very Kmi- 
nent Sir J. P. S. Goblin, of Pennsylvania, Most 
Eminent Grand Master; Very Eminent Sir Hugh 
McCurdy, of Michigan, Deputy Grand Master; 
Very Eminent Sir Warren La Rue Thomas, of 

















Kentucky, Grand Generalissimo; Very Eminent | 


Sir Reuben Hedley Lloyd, of California, Grand 
Captain-general; Very Kminent Sir Henry Bates 
Stoddard, of Texas, Grand Senior Warden; Very 
Eminent Sir Nicholas Van Slyck, of Rhode Isl- 
and, Grand Junior Warden ; Very Kn.inent Sir H. 
Wales Lines, of Connecticut, Grand Treasurer; 
Very Eminent Sir William B. Isaacs, of Virginia, 
Grand Recorder. The Grand Encampment voted 
to hold the next conclave, in 1892, at Denver. 


DEATH-ROLL OF A FORTNIGHT. 


OcToBER Ist—In Brooklyn, N. Y., G. B. N. Touner, 
formerly Chief Engineer of the Navy, aged 55. Octo- 
ber 2d—At Atchison, John A. Martin, ex-Governor of 
Kansas, aged 50; at Sewanee, Tenn., Harry S. Chase, 
the marine painter, aged 37. October 3d—At Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Cosimi Tdamowicz, professor of modern 
languages in Vanderbilt University ; at Atlantic City, 
N.J., W. H. Watson, of Letonia, Ohio, a well-known 
journalist; at Woonsocket, R. I., Christopher Robin- 
son, a brilliant and successful lawyer, and once promi- 
nent in the diplomatic service, aged 83; at St. Paul, 
Minn., General John T. Averill, a prominent business 
man, a brave soldier of the Civil War, and subsequent- 
ly a Member of Congress, aged 64. October 4th—At 
Albany, N. Y., Dr. William H. Craig, an active Repub- 
lican politician, and for some years postmaster of the 
city, aged 64; at Manchester, N. H., General Asa P. 
Blunt, United States Army, aged 62. October 5th—In 
Jersey City, N. J., Augustus A. Hardenburgh, Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and an influential Democratic 
leader, aged 59. October 6th—At Bryn Maur, Pa., Right 
Rev. Thomas Hubbard Vail, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Kansas, aged 77 ; in New York, Charles E. 
Anderson, once prominent in affairs, and a scholar 
of distinction, aged 83; in Paris, Julés Dupré, the 
painter, aged 77; at sea, Samuel Rockwell Reed, a 
veteran journalist of Cincinnati, aged 69 ; at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Madame Albertine, a once famous actress. 
October 8th — At Georgetown, D.C, Professor Joseph 
E. Nourse, United States Navy, aged 70. October 9th— 
At Ottawa, Ont., Charles Joseph Savary, once a lead- 
ing politician of France, aged 44 October 10th—At 
Woonsocket, R. I., Horace A. Jenckes, a prominent 
Republican politician, aged 48; at Lancaster, Pa., 
Samuel H. Reynolds, leader of the Lancaster Bar, aged 
57; in Vienna, Austria, Professor Von Leidsdorf, the 
celebrated lunacy specialist. October 13¢h—At Stam- 
ford, Conn., William Thomas Minor, formerly Gov- 
ernor of the State, and prominent in affairs, aged 74; 
in San Francisco, Cal., General Thomas B. Van Buren, 
formerly United States Consul general at Kanagawa, 
Japan; at Tuscaloosa, General H. D. Clayton, Presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama, aged 62. 





BEAUTY 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 

se: by the se: 
CuricuRA 


Remedics: 


}OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
i comparable to the CuTicURA REMEDIEs in their 
marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfiguring, 
iching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CutTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, 
externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
REsOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DruG anv 
Cuemica. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





{* Pimples, Blackheads, chapped and oily skin _ 4-9 
Com prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. id 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 5c. 
















WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce if @ 
boz—all good Silk and good colors. Bent b 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Craay Bitte 
ineach package. Send Postal hote or Stam: 
py yy a Ry we SPOOL 

€ ‘0., ar Philade! phia, 
or 469 Broadway, New York.” = 
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buys our latest and best book on Art 

e Needlework. 100 pages. For the names and 

addresses of 10ladies interested in Art Needlework we will tena 
one book free. Address with Postal Note or Btaii 


VHB BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG $ P00 SILK CO., 
Mention this Paper. 621 Market Street, Phila., Pa 


LIBERTY BELL 

Havana Five Cent Cigar. 

UNFLAVORED! UNADULTERATED! _ 
EQUAL TO ANY 10 CENT BRAND. 

$1,000 FORFEIT 

If not all LONG- HAVANA FILLER. 
POSITIVELY THE ONLY GENUING 
Havana 5 cr. Ci@an In THIS CountTryi 


HESSLEIN BROS., Mfrs, Chicag@ 
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ABOUT GLOVES. 

When you are buying gloves, remem- 
ber that there is suchathing as a pr ce 
that is too cheap. Itis betterto pay a 
fair price and get good gloves _ like 
Hutchinson's. They are made from 
selected skins in the best manner, and 
are warranted to betbe most servic- 
able made. If you want to know more 
about gloves in general and Hutchin- 
son’s gloves in particular, inclose stamp 
for the book about gv It will inter- 
est you. Established 1862. 

JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 








"FREE 
Our Special Catalogue 


or 


Fine Plush Cloaks. 


from extra fine quality of the 
best wearing 


SILK SEAL PLUSHES 
in the world. Elegant Satin 
Linings, Correct Styles, superior 
fit, finish, and workmanship. 


special catalogue insure a won- 
derful sale. You want this book. 
Write for it to-day. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 

69 State Street, Chicago, Lil. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


errs S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILINC MILK. 


[OctoBER 26, 1889. 


SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. are showing fx 
Bridal Dresses, Evening, Dinner, Reception, and 
Street Costumes, in Metal, Silks, and Velvets, 
the Richest and most Beautiful Designs and 
Combinations procurable. 

In low and medium-priced Novelties, ladies 
will experience no difficulty in finding goods 


suited to the various uses to which Fancy Silks 


| can be applied, 


Dress Silks in the latest Colorings and the 
newest and most approved Weaves, from 85 
cents to $4.00 a yard. 


Mail Orders receive most careful attention. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 








Our own manufacture, made | 


| of all DENOMINATIONS. Size 24x32 


| tnches. 


Our extreme low prices in this 





IMPORTED 
COATS, WRAPS and ULSTERS. 


Our Importation{of Fine Garments has been much 
larger this season than previous years. In our col 
lection will be found a large variety of novelties’ 
examples of the highest class of garments from 
Paris and Berlin. 


Reliable Furs, Seal Coats, and Jackets. 


OPERA AND CARRIAGE WRAPS 


Handsomely Trimmed with Fur, ete. 


126%28 Cheoluwt Sk 
Philadel 


EXPIATIO UNIVERSALIS. 
A beautiful picture“ The BIRTH of OUR 
LORD” surrounded by artistically grouped 
translations of St. Fohn 11, 16,in 243 LAN- 
GUAGES. Recommended by the CLERGY 





No Christian home should be without 
Sent on receipt of $1.50 by 

The Universal Art Publishing Co., 

Agents Wanted. 2 W.14th St., N. Y. 


et ? 
PART ANG 
Made o RTERBANS.. 
guaranteed ‘becoming to latiies 
who Wear their hair parted, 

Pp, becording to ize and color. 
Peautitying ask, With prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &e., 
sent C, O. D. any where, ce ass 


h frfor Llust’d Price-Lists 
° BURNHAM. 71 State-sts 
nt’l Music Hall) Chicago, 


it. 
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ONLY KNOWN CURE FOR CATARRH 
RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS, 
THROW AWAY YOUR GLASSES ! 
EYESIGHT AND HEARING RESTORED! 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Insomnia, and all Bronchial 
Affections cured. Positive cure for all Diseases 
of the Head and Throat. Cures Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, Toothache, and Cold in Head. 
Our Battery has effected many wonderful cures, 
after all other remedies failed. 


Read what the Rev. Baker Smith, Sparta, N. J., says, ‘‘ Your 
Battery has cured me of catarrh of 20 years’ standing, and I feel 
like a new man,” 


A celebrated New York physician, writing of the results pro 
duced by our Battery, says: “I am free to confess your Battery 
surpasses any other means which I have at my disposal, or of which 
I have any personal knowledge. 


Sent by Registered Mail to any part of the 
world on receipt of price. 


Send three 2c. stamps for Illustrated Book. 
Reliable Agents wanted. 
Remit by P. O. Order, Cash in Registered Let- 


ter, or Express to 
ChiaGs— 
_ 


86 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
2d door above 14th St. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 





Convenient for 
pocket. 





A sweet breath, bright eyes, and clear voice 
will result from use of the WonperR Cure Barrery, 
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Catarrh 


a blood disease. Until the poison is 
expelled from the system, there can 
no cure for this loathsome and 
Therefore, the only 


- 


be 
dangerous malady. 
effective treatment is a thorough course 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla —the best of all 


blood purifiers. The sooner you begin 
the better ; delay is dangerous. 


‘‘T was troubled with catarrh for over 
two years. I tried various remedies, 
and was treated by a number of physi- 
cians, but received no benefit until I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 
few bottles of this medicine cured me of 
this troublesome complaint and com- 
rlete ly restored my health.’’—Jesse M. 
Sean , Holman’s Mills, N. C. 


“When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was rec- 
ommended to me for catarrh, I was in- 
clined to doubt its efficacy. Having 
tried so many remedies, w ith little ben- 
efit, I had no faith that anything would 
cure me. I became emaciated from loss 
of appetite and impaired digestion. I 
had nearly lost the sense of smell, and 
my system was badly deranged. I was 
about disc ouraged, when a friend urged 
me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and re- 
ferred me to persons whom it had cured 
of catarrh. After taking half a dozen 
bottles of this medicine, I am convinced 
that the only sure way of treating this 
obstinate disease is through the blood.’ 
—Charles H. Maloney, 113 River st., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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NEW TOILET ARTICLE 

Yor removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the 
‘Teeth, thus completely arresting the p jrogrese of de- 
cay. For whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. Agents wanted. Ladies 
and gentlemen. H. L. FESLER & CO., MANUFACTUR- 
ras & Proprietors, 464 Broome Street, New York. 








Sn the High Couct of Justice.—Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan, 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per. 
petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark, CHERRY 
BLOSSOM. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
luporter of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SIXTH AVENUE, 





New York. 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


GOOD NEWS 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


b 


To LADIES. 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and paking 
Powder, and gocures beautift 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner 8 t, Gold Band 
oilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, ¢ Jastor, o- 
Ay partic ulars address 
AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., P-ew ¥. rk. 




















Moss Rose 

Webster's Dictionar: 
TITE GREA" 

P. O. Box 289. 


WHTS & ate ae 


First Prise Medal. Successor to C. Wes, M’f'rs of 
pa..'873. Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ 
Articles, etc., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done. Circulars free. 
390 B'way NY. Factories, 69 
Walker St., and Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver - mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designs. 
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OFFENSIVE 


McFasu—* How’ll Oi see t’ drink ?” 
CURLEY—“ T’row it round annywhere. 





P 
CuRLEY (the bartender)—“ Hold on till I pull th’ shade. 


ERSONALITY. 


Th’ roundsman’s crossin’ over.” 


It'll be sure t’ hit yore mout’.” 





PiSO’S 


Best Cough Medi 
Cures where all else 
taste.. Childr 


‘en take it vitt 


Recon 
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CURE FOR 
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By druggists. 
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CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. per 
month without Inju ealth. Send 
6c. in stamps for wraled circulars covering 
testimonials. *. Mare 
2815 Shadinee 2 ag Philada., Pa. 





MADE 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply stopping the fat-producing effects 
of food. The supply being stopped, the natural 
working of the system draws on the fat and 
reduces weight at once. 


Sold by all Druggiste. ‘ 





On receipt of 25 cts. we will 
mail sample of Metcalf’s 
Heliotrope orViolette Sachet 
Powder to any address. 
These Powders are very care- 
fully compounded and are 
unequalled in quality and 
strength. They impart a 
most delightful and lasting 
perfume to iadies’ handker- 
chiefs, glovesandstationery, 
and are invaluable in the 
making of fancy articles. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., esteem, 
E. ah roars = CO. 


Sold by ‘al a 


THE DANCING SKELETON. 


A jointed figure of a skeleton 14 inehte 
high. Will dance to music and perform 
various tricks. When placed in a chair or 
) on a table will begin to move, stand up, lie 
down, &c., to the astonishment of all. Just 
the thing for social gatherings. Sample by 
mail, .; three for 25c.; one dozen, 50c. 

Boward Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
WILL DO IT, Ser Beard Elixir will force a 

Mustache in 20 days, full 


Beard in 30. Soman package, postpaid: 15c.; 
2 for 25c.; one dozen, 75¢. AGENTS WANTED. 


HOW ARD MFG. CO., Providence, R. 1. 


For a Fine Writing Pen use 
Esterbrook's333—<ssa seecnae 


ALL THE OTHER POPULAR STYLES 
In great variety and of superior quality, including 
the Esterbrook Falcon Pen. 
Ask your stationer for them. 


THE E STERBROOK a STEEL peu Co., 
WORKS, Camden, 26 JOHN STREET, N 


21 East 14th Street. 
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New York Ciry, 


litan Conservatory of Mu- 
Metropollran. musical school iy the United 
States. Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony, and the Languages 
Successful musicians and eminent teachers com- 
prise the faculty—all actually employed at the Con 
servatory. Prominent among them are: Dudley 
Buck, Aibert R. Parsons, Director Piano-forte De- 
parurat, Harry Rowe Shelley, Paolo Giorza, Silas 
Pratt, and Etelka Utassi. Applicants without 

ph talent not accepted. Send for circular. 

H. W. Greene, General Manager. 

C. B. Haw.tey, Musical Director. 


REV. J. W. MACOMBER. 
Mahopac, Putnam Co., N. 
writes: Dr. Seth A rnol a 5 
Cough Killer cured me of 
CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS 
over twenty years ago. I have 
4 used it with universal success 
in my family ever since. 25c. 
50c., and #1 per bottle 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 








Warranted Free from Iniurious Drugs 


y TANSHLS Gc + 
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28 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Five of the Best 
European Premium 
Government Bonds. 


%5.00 will secure these splendid chances 


for you. 
GRAND PRIZES OF 
$100,000, Ete., 


$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, Ete. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be redeemed with the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium, 
Send $5.00 as first payment on these Bonds, to 
take part in next drawing, to 
E, H. HORNER, Banker, 
86 and 88 Wall Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
220 N. Broadway, 


€6 State 


St. Loulfs, Mo. 
-FACU 1. BLEM ISHES 
a treatmentof Hair and Scalp, Eczema, 
Moles, Warts, Supertiuous Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red 
Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 
/ Bleaching, Facial Development, ete. Sena 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im- 
. perfections and their treatment. 
J0HN H. WOODBURY, Dermatolo- 
slat (125 West 424 Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 
—U Weodbarz'e Fecial Soap forthe chin on 
lo at all druggists, or by mail, 50 c 


Shore Railroad. 


.C. & H. R. R. R. Co. LESSEE. 









mS Sion 





West 


N. 


Via West Shore of World-famed 
Hudson River. 


Popular Route for business and pleasure travel. 
Magnificent sleeping-cars without change. 

New York and Boston to Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. 

Tickets via West Shore on sale at all ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada. 

Ask for tickets via. West Shore, and see that they 
read via. this route. 


| WANTED 2 Toeavos ei 


wholesale end retail trade. we 
are the largest manufacturers in our line in the world. Liberal salary 
paid, Permanant position. Money advanced for wages, advertis ing, 
ete. For full terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, LL, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Will cure Blood Poison where 


Magic REMEDY," fails. Owned and forsale 


only by Cook Remedy Co., Omaha, Neb. Write. 








ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS. 


MopeERN AND ANTIQUE. 


CHOICEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 


Van Gaasbeek & Arkell, | 


935 Broadway Cor. 22d St. New York, 














MS 


| Largest Have 

| Sale been 

| of any before 
Patent the Pub- 
Medicine lic for 
in the half a 
World, Century. 











A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
For Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 

Constipation, 
Sick Headache, 


Disordered Liver. 
THEY ACT LIKE MACIC. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, Engiand, 


F. ALLEN & CO., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail 
Beecham ’s Pills on receipt of price—édut inguire 
Please mention Frank Les ie’s, 





first. 


C 











CAXALOGUES FALE 


acl 
| MNTERNS 





IMPRoy VED 


Lume : 
LIGH 

















DETECTIVES 


Wanted inevery county. Shrewd men to act under Instruction. 
in our Secret Service. Experience not necessary. Send 2c. stam '} 
. 


GrannanDetectiveBureauCo.44 Arcade, Cincinnati, 
Habit. Only Certain and 


'@) a t U NM easy cure in the World. Dr. 


J. L. Stephens, Lebanon, VU. 
DR. WILLIAM’S"INDIAN PILE OINTMENT 


Is the only sure cure for Piles ever discovered. It never fails to 








cure 


old chronic cases of long standing. 
Judge Coffinbury, Cleveland, O., savs: 
“1 have found by experience that Dr. William’s Indian Pile Oint 


ment gives immediate and permanent relief.” 
We have hundreds of such testimonials. 
longer. Sold by druggists at 50c. and $1 per box. 
WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
STAR SPRING WATER. 
Saratoga Star Spring Water for sale in bottles 
and by the glass by all Druggists. Saratoga, N. Y. 


Do not suffer an instant 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Send 40 cts. at once for sample copy ($4. 50a 


year) of the most beautifully illustrated 
monthly, 


NEVE MONATSHEFTE, 


of Germany. No parlor or library table should be 
without this exquisite ornament! Special agent for 
America, 


H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 








DOUBLE Allkinds cheaper than 
Breech - Loader erage ae me 
uy, sen fo 

$6. 75. Pidsinene. ps Bad 
RIFLES $2.00 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main Street, 

PISTOLS 75¢ “Watcues clocks, Et Cimcinnati, Ohio. 





to 88 aday. Samples worth 2.15 FREE, 
Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


Be 


AGENTS s:°: 
3:15 A DAY And steady work right at home 
| for any man or lady. Write 





Vanted. 
50 a day. 


Bottled Electricity 


Ad. Box 443, Chicago, 1. 





atonce. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 


$230 





A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample Free. 
Address JA Y BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





Agents $10 a day sure ; new rubber under- 
garment, Mrs. H.F. Lirr.e, neta Ill 


SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 
allowed each month, Steady employ- 


880: entat home or traveling. Nosolic peng 
i) 


Duties delivering and making collections, No Poste 
Uards. Address withstamp, HAF ER & CO., Piqua,O. 





FULL INFORMATION FRE 
Address, Oregon Immigra- 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregun 





on bald heads, 
i AK veLiat ha only omneds, 
. Ne experienc 
2@ Co) mail enybols, 
by: = or Soe. of ary rfl, We ask 
Smith Mfx. Co. "Palatine.|ils. 


We grow 


19 ens works 


prodt, Stamps takea. 





PO ere ee aay co cme 


| 
. 
e 3 
needed. "A wok = te 
Dollar size Phg’s. for 250, 


Pre Stamp for Postage. 





1889. 


ILI -LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


{¢ JCTOBER 26, 


BAKING 
POWDER 


_ FRANK LESLIE'S 


WHICH IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. S> 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


gag oping orga pen al | ABSOLUTELY PURE 
; REAM ae Mig gehen FULL, Light Sweet Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 


Mos ADE HE TRAVELERS’ RESOURCES are sufficient 
T PERFECT M to pay AT ONCE the most enormous 
mass of claims that even great railroad 
and steamboat accidents can bring upon 








ULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


“Ww 


















and they could not, 


INSURANCE MUST INSURE, 


Or even a low price is so much 


money thrown away. | 











Se _ 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, THIRTEENTH TO FOURTEENTH STREET. 








Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter of a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorse: 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the 
Strongest, Purest. and most Healthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, 


Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 





WHEN YOU ORDER. 


it. PAYS ALL CLAIMS, without discount, 
immediately upon receipt of satisfactory 
proofs. MOST LIBERAL NON-FORFEIT- 
URE provisions in all its policies, 


Ten Millions of Assets, Two Millions 
of Surplus. 


| Paid Policy-Holders over asin 000,000. 


++Or< 


The delay in the completion of our three passenger elevators prevented 
the Opening of the New Salesrooms on the Third Floor early in Sep- 


tember, as was contemplated. 
ment gives us six weeks’ 


They 
less time for disposing of goods specially 


are now ready, but the disappoint- 


selected for this Opening ; or, in other words, we must do sixteen weeks’ 


business in about half that period. 


We know there is but One Way to accomplish this, and that is by 


Prices. 
one, 


We have seen to it that the prices are such that the feat ought 


to be an easy 


| JAS, G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. | ——UPHOLSTERY.—— 


lpollinaris 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Attempts are frequently made to palm off in- 


ferior Waters bearing labels closely resembling 


the genuine Apollinaris labels. 
Bottles bearing the genuine Afpollinaris labels 
are frequently filled with a spurious article. 


LOOK AT THE CORK, 
which, if genuine, is branded with the name 
of the Apollinaris Company, Limited, 
words ‘‘ Apollinaris Brunnen” around an an- 
chor. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & COS 






Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strenzth of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefure far more economical, 
co. mating less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapied 
i for invalids as well as persons in health 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


enol, 
2) a. 
¥ sabtacble C ks to 


ACES AND GAZES.—Point and Duchesse 

Collars and Sets in Van Dyke effects, 
Bridal Veils in Duchesse Point and Appliqué, 
with trimming laces to match. Real-lace Hand- 
kerchiefs, Duchesse and Valenciennes, Mous- 
seline de Soies KEmbroideries, flounces and all | 
overs in choice evening shades. Black Lace 
Drapery Nets. White and Colored, Plain and 





Fancy Crépes, and Crépe de Chine for evening 

toilets. 

| RS AND FUR TRIMMINGS.—Sealskin 
Sacques, Dolmans, Jackets, and Paletots 

(London dye), Blue Lynx, Alaska Sable, and 


Krimmer. Shoulder Capes, Pelerines, and Muffs. 
Fur Trimmings. 


Broadeay AS ) oth él, 
< 
NEW YORK. 


Liebig Company's 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For improved and _ economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor—in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 1b, equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine by 

Justus von Liebig and . A 
bears his signature in 

blue, thus: 





EARL & WII 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 





and the 


44 ‘East 14th St., 


___JOHN | E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec, 


Cutter’s Black Silk. 


WHAT IS IT ? 


A Pure Dye Black Dress Silk, woven in five 
different styles. That means there is no more 
body or weight in the black dye than is needful 
to secure a good and permanent color. The 
cheap black silks, both American and foreign, 
usually owe a quarter, a third, or a half of their 





weight to dye stuffs and gum, and you pay for 
them at the price of silk. Remember, PURE DYE 
like the famous and very costly ‘** ANTWERP 
Silks.” 


WHY IS IT? 


Pure Dye Silks do not crack or crease ? 
Pure Dye Silks do not wear shiny? 
Pure Dye Silks are not stiff and wiry ? 
Pure Dye Silks wear longer ? 
Because silk is better thandye stuff and gum, 


HOW IS IT? 


It is alwavs 25 inches wide, Cuis to better 
advantage than narrow, 

It has no colored selvage, but is black from 
edge to edwe To save waste. 

It is in dress patterns, 16, 17, 18, and 20 
yards. 16 yards are equal to 20 of ordinary width. 

It is sold at one uniform price—$2.20 per 
yard. 


Because raw silk is so low. 
Every dress pattern has our name in gold 
letters on one end, thus: Because other silk has 


been sold for ours. 


JOHN D.CUTTER &Co. 


PURE SILK_ 


New York. 


BA RBO UR’S 








IRISH FL THREADS 


In E very y Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


he Country. 





NESS “““ Noises in HEAD 
Entirely Jured by 
‘eck’s Pat. proved 
Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers hea: 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfad =) 





Succensul whenallremedics ail. Sold on 
BF ISCOX, 853 B way, cor 


th 
N.Y. Write or ¢ rite or call for il for illustrated lustrated book of proofs 5 of proofs F REE. 


NS 





Eh Toreiabs sabege, Sx Mer ane 


Ear Sw te TER, erat S diue sau eG 

















NEW DEPARTMENT ON THIRD FLOOR. (TO BE REACHED BY ELEVATORS.) 

It is true we have heretofore had a small space devoted to this line of goods, but 
lack of room prevented it from being justly given the importance of.a separate department. 
Nottingham Lace Curtains, 99 cents and upward. 

Irish Point Lace Curtains, $3.74 and upward. 
Tambour Lace Curtains, $3.99 and ‘facie 
Striped Turcoman Curtains, $1.78. 

50 pairs Turcoman Curtains, with Chenille Dado, 72 inches wide, $4.67; worth $8. 
100 pairs imported All-Silk Chenille Curtains, plain and figured, 52 inches wide and 3} 
yards long, $13.99; worth $18. 

100 pairs same quality, 60 inches wide, $16.34; worth $25. 

100 pairs figured ‘* Satin Derby” Curtains, in crimson, terra-cotta, light and dark blue, 

old red and olive, $11.39; worth $18. 
Extra fine quality double-face and double-width Cretonnes, 44 cents; 
Curtain Poles, in Cherry, Mahogany, Ash, Ebony, and Walnut, with 
complete, Ig cents each. 
Brass Poles, complete, 43 cents each. 
Window Shades Made and Put Up at Short Notice. 
Estimates Given Free. 
Furniture Slip Covers Cut and Made at Very Low Prices. 
All Kinds of Upholstery, Drapery, and Curtain Work made to order and put up at 
Short Notice. 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


—— ORIENTAL COODS.—— 
ANOTHER NEW DEPARTMENT ON THIRD FLOOR. 
Turkish Rugs, $2.99 and $3.92 each. 
Antique Carrabagh Rugs, $4 99, $6.47, and $7.49 each. 
Antique Shirvan Rugs, $5.99 and $6.99 each. 
Heavy Persian Rugs, $14.99 and $15.49. 
Heavy Kazac Rugs, $15.49 to $39.99. 
Antique Cashmere Rugs, Ancient Bokhara Rugs, Anatolian Prayer 
and superb Khiva Carpets, $24.49 to $69.99 each. 
Turkish Saddle-bags, $2.09 and $2.59 each. 
Turkish Doilies, r1c., 21c., 24c., 38c., 47¢., and upward. 
Turkish Lambrequins, $9.61 and $16.53 each. 
Table Covers, Scarfs, Piano Covers, Portieres, &c., &c. 
Tidies, $3.09, $5.97, $7.04 and upward. 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY. 
Another New Department, under the management of Mr. P. H. Comerford, whose reputation as 
one of the most renowned harness-makers in this country requires no further commendation. The excellence 


of ‘material and workmanship which won for Mr. Comerford his well-earned renown will continue to 
characterize all of Our Own Made Work. 
PEET'S ENGLISH SADDLES. 
Four-in-Hand,Single and Double Road, Carriage, oupe,and Phaeton Harnesses made to order. 
A full line of Riding and Driving Whips, Lap Robes, Horse Sheets, and Btankets ; in short, Every 
Requisite belonging toa Well-stocked Harness Establishment, all at our Popular Prices, which 
means from 201033 1-3 per cent. Saving to Purchasers, THIRD FLOO R—take Elevators. 
Dress-fitting to Perfection by Pollock's Garment-fitting Frame. 
We can fit any lady in 15 MINUTES: cut out for hera waist-lining with sleeves, which will cost, when 
basted, including the material, 94c. By this means all the delay and annoyance of trying on a dress, only to 
retry it over and over again, and then run the risk of hav ing to hz ive italtered when finished, isdone away with 
It is a simple metal “ strait-jacket,”’ that is adjusted to the person’s form over theclothing, then removed and 
opened out flat, when a pencil drawn along the edges gives the exact size and shape of every part of the garment. 


A PERFECT FIT EVERY TIME WITHOUT ‘‘PIN-FITTING.” 
ELEVATORS FOR eaere NG-ROOM ON THIRD FLOOR. 


ee SA Oe. me OD. 


BROWN'S GINGER: b ecto. 
AND 
R COLIC. 


THE ONLY zD 
C, C. SHAYNE PRIC 


Sealskin Garments On 


AND ALL LEADING Catalogue free. ‘Address Typewriter D-partment, 


Pope MANUFACTURING Co., Makers of Columbia 
FASHIONABLE FURS. 


Cye les, Boston, New York, rk, Chicago. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LM Teed DO YOU S| SMOKE? 

New illustrated fashion book | “IDEAL \ @ ) DEAL CIGARS,’ made of 
mailed free “N Finest Import Tobacco— 

7 | *‘|IBEST VALU Hever offered. 

124 West 42d St.and | E ‘BRAND 2/100 for $4.00. 50 for $2.00. 


worth 80 cents. 
brass trimmings 


Rugs, Teheran hall 


TAKE 














<STAS. 1eR8. 
PHILA. U. &. A. 


Fieo. 




























w/ Postpaid. A.J .SWALM & CO, 
108 Prince St., Eighth and Lehigh Ave., 
NEW YORE. 





PHILADELPHIA. PA.- 


For three weeks I was suffer- 
ing from a severe cold in head 
and pain in temples. After 
only six applications of Ely’s 
Cream Balm I was relieved. 
Every trace of my cold was 
removed.— Henry C. Clark, 1st 
Division N. Y. Appraiser’s Oj- 
ST YL. c) fice. 








Dont spol your Feet 
with CHEAP SHOES 


Wear Burt & Packard 
“Korrect Shape. . 





tt 


